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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
HE position on Friday afternoon was this. Lord Salisbury 
has accepted office, and after a short and sharp struggle 
with Lord Randolph Churchill, has secured his co-operation by 
removing Sir Stafford Northcote to the Upper House, and 
making Sir Michael Hicks-Beach leader in the Lower. Lord 
Randolph himself takes the Secretaryship for India, and his 
position in the Commons will be so strong, that the Ministry is 
virtually a Salisbury-Churchill one. Lord Randolph, however, 
permits Sir Stafford to remain in the Cabinet; and as the late 
leader has been badly treated, he will receive an earldom and 
become First Lord of the Treasury, though not Premier, a 
division of offices for which there is a precedent in Chatham’s 
time. There is, however, still a hitch. The removal of Sir 
Stafford Northcote has diminished Liberal confidence in Tory 
finance, and it is said that Lord Salisbury demands assurances 
from Mr. Gladstone’as to the acceptance of his Budget, which 
the latter declines to give. Threats are put forward that Lord 
Salisbury will in consequence decline to form a Ministry ; but 
we imagine they are only makeweights in the negotiations. Lord 
Salisbury has only to bring in an ad interim Budget, suspend 
legislation, and abstain from any great changes in Egypt, and 
he will be quite safe. The Liberals have no desire to return 
to power before the elections, and Mr. Gladstone longs for a 
period of rest. It is understood that the Crimes Act will be 
allowed to expire. 








The new Cabinet is, under these circumstances, still in the 
clouds; but it is understood that Lord Salisbury will be Foreign 
Secretary ; the Earl of Iddesleigh (the title taken by Sir S. 
Northcote), First Lord of the Treasury; Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
Lord Chancellor; Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Mr. W. H. Smith, Secretary at War; Lord G. 
Hamilton, First Lord of the Admiralty; Sir Richard Cross, 
Home Secretary; Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary for 
India; Colonel Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies; and 
Lord John Manners, Postmaster-General. These gentlemen, 
with the Duke of Richmond as President in Council, and one 
more peer as Lord Privy Seal, will make up the Cabinet, unless 
indeed Mr. Gibson, who becomes Lord Chancellor of Ireland, is 
admitted into it,—a most improbable innovation. Lord Car- 
narvon will be Viceroy of Ireland; but the Secretaryship for 
Ireland is not yet filled up, and the nominations to the minor 
appointments vary from day to day, Sir H. Holland being the 
only new man sure of office. It will be seen that the Cabinet is 
singularly aristocratic, all its members but three being either 
peers or peers’ sons, and that its strength in the Commons is 
not great. The debating work there will be left to Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill, and they may find it hard 
to agree, more especially when dealing with Irish Members. It 
is the Beaconsfield Cabinet over again, but with the Duke of 





Northumberland left out—i.e., without the old Conservative 
influence—and under widely different control. 


It should be noted that as regards Ireland the parties seem 
to have changed places. The Nationalists are wild with delight 
because Tories are to rule them, while the Ulster men complain 
because the Crimes Act has been given up. Should any ques- 
tion connected with the land come up, the Parnellites will not 
be quite so much pleased. Lord Salisbury is, to an extreme 
degree, upon the landlords’ side, and that is believed to be also 
the feeling of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The Cabinet, in fact, 
is a landlords’ Cabinet, and should it last, would propose 
strong laws against resistance to eviction. We cannot 
help doubting whether, in spite of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the alliance ‘with the Parnellites will endure tiil the elec- 
tions ; and whether the hatred of government in itself, and for 
itself, which now marks Irishmen, will not be speedily trans- 
ferred to Lord Salisbury. For the present, however, the agree- 
ment is complete; and it is said that there will even be peace 
within the House of Commons, which seems impossible. With- 
out a Secretary to badger, the Parnellite Members will feel like 
operatives out of work, and will have to fall back upon the old 
Irish amusement of scolding at one another. 


A very strange scene occurred in the House of Commons on 
Monday night. On the previous Friday, by the intervention 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Redistribution Bill were not considered, as it was expected that 
they would be and as Sir Stafford Northcote was willing that 
they should be, but were ordered to be printed and to be con- 
sidered on the Monday. When the Monday came, the “ Fourth 
Party,” supported strenuously by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Raikes, attempted to raise a great constitutional question 
out of the proposal to consider the Lords’ Amendments without 
a responsible Government in office, and especially assailed the 
Government for sheltering themselves under the sanction of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote in relation to a 
proposal by which the House of Lords would be enabled to over- 
ride the privileges of the House of Commons. The revolt was 
begun by Sir H. Drummond Wolff, supported by Mr. Gorst, 
continued with great acrimony by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and pushed to an issue by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Raikes. In the end, thirty-five Members,—all, with two ex- 
ceptions, Tories,—were found voting against the consideration 
of the amendments agreed to by the Government and desired by 
both the Tory leaders. The proposed adjournment was, how- 
ever, rejected by 333 to 35. Doubtless, the revolt was in effect a 
demonstration against the leaders of the Tory Party, and was 
intended rather as a mode of showing that there was a party of 
disaffected Tories in a mutinous state of mind and disposed to 
give trouble, than as a constitutional demonstration in favour 
of the sacred privileges of the House of Commons. 


The oddity of the situation was, however, this,—that the 
party making this violent set against the carrying of the Redis- 
tribution Bill was, for the most part, the party which is now 
supposed to favour Tory Democracy. Yet the effect of the revolt, 
if successful, would have been to delay for at least a fortnight 
the measures requisite for completing the registration, and very 
probably to make any acceleration of the elections such as would 
admit of an autumn dissolution, impossible. It is, then, the 
party of Tory Democracy who show the strongest jealousy of an 
early appeal to the people. 


Subsequently, Mr. Trevelyan moved to disagree with an 
amendment of the Lords, adding Jedburgh to the Border 
boroughs, instead of leaving it in the county of Roxburghshire, 
an amendment previously defeated in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 88; while it had only been carried in the House of 
Lords by a majority of 68 contents, against 53 non-contents. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s motion was carried without a division, as also was 
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another by Mr. Illingworth, altering the name of one of the 
Yorkshire districts. Otherwise the Lords’ Amendments were all 
agreed to; and doubtless last night the Lords acquiesced in the 
disagreement of the House of Commons, so as finally to pass 
this great Bill. We were, however, obliged to go to press before 
the final assent of the Lords had been given to the Reform Bill. 

Germany has lost this week Prince Charles of Hoheazollern, 
the “ Red Prince,” the most dashing of her higher officers, and 
Field-Marshal von Manteuffel, whom the Emperor entirely 
trusted, and who has for some years governed Alsace-Lorraine. 
Of the twelve Ficld-Marshals who were on the list in 1873, only 
two—the Crown Prince and Count von Moltke—remain ; and 
while the Crown Prince must be Emperor, the Count is too old 
for service. The great group which subdued Austria and France, 
and raised Prussia to the headship of Germany, is rapidly pass- 
ing away, and in ten years will have disappeared. It is then 
that the coherence of Germany will be tested, for all enemies 
will take courage, Parliamentarism will revive, and, if Prussian 
history may be trusted, the new men will not be as strong as 
the old. That history shows a curious point of weakness. The 
excessive strain always kept up under the stronger Kings and 
Ministers produces a reaction, a time of lassitude, during which 
the whole organisation is allowed to fall into disrepair. Frederic 
the Great wore his army out, and Jena followed; the army 
which followed Blucher had grown weak by ’48; and the terrible 
force created by King William may in 1900 have lost its spring. 
Germany, however, always lives. 


The Italian Ministry has fallen. Signor Mancini is supposed 
by his countrymen to have failed in his policy of alliance with 
England, and to have sent expeditions to the Red Sea without 
sufficient prospect of advantage. He was, therefore, protected 
from a direct vote of censure by a majority of only four, and 
offered to resign. Signor Depretis, however, thought it better that 
the whole Cabinet should resign; and as he is old and weary of 
work, it is doubtful if he will resume power. It is probable, 
however, that the King will persuade him; and in that event, 
Signor Mancini will be succeeded by some politician who will 
cling closely to the Austro-German alliance, and wait for the re- 
version of Tripoli rather than try to carve out territories in 
Abyssinia or the Soudan. 


Yesterday week the Devonshire Club entertained the Agents- 
General of the various Colonies, Lord Derby being in the chair, 
The Agent-General for Canada talked as if Lord Derby’s 
chief object in the Colonial Office had been to study and 
please the statesmen of Canada; but Mr. Murray Smith, 
the Agent-General of Victoria, gave a less effusively coulewr-de- 
yose view of bis relations with the Colonial Office, and even 
said frankly that though nothing was at present less desired 
in Australia than separation, the possibility of separation was 
always in the minds of Colonial statesmen as an eventuality 
which it was impossible wholly to ignore. On the whole, how- 
ever, the little brushes between the Colonial Office and the 
various Colonies were kept in the background, and mutual 
compliment was the order of the day. Lord Derby evidently 
doubted gravely, as all our statesmen doubt, of the possibility 
of any real Federation, nor was his view traversed by any of 
he Agents-General. In replying to the toast of his own 
health, Lord Derby said that the outgoing Government had 
driven the coach fairly into the inn-yard, and that they did not 
greatly fear what might happen to the coach till the next change 
of horses should take place. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s speech at the Cobden Club last Saturday 
was much more statesmanlike in relation to Egypt than Sir 
William Harcourt’s of Tuesday. He insisted that we ought to 
leave a firm and settled Government in Egypt whenever we go; 
and he thought that a policy of neutralisation might be applied 
to Egypt under the suzerainty of the Porte, as it had been to the 
Chablais under the suzerainty of Sardinia, to prevent the inter- 
vention of other Powers. He pointed, too, to the organisation 
of a small but trustworthy army in Egypt as one of the 
conditions to be fulfilled before we could properly evacuate that 

ountry. Then Sir Charles Dilke passed to the subject of free 
local government in Ireland, to which he looked for the satis- 
faction of Irish ambitions and patriotic feelings. We hope Sir 
Charles Dilke is right. We are sure that his policy is just. 
But looking to the effect produced on Irish loyalty or disloyalty, 
by the Church Act and Land Act, we cannot say that we are at 





all sanguine of suddenly undermining Irish hatred of the Union 
by any measure for giving Ireland a free and just power of local 
self-government. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Cobden Club dealt with some 
of the same topics, but contained also a very able demonstration 
that our Free-trade system has saved us from the complete and 
disastrous collapse from which the United States, under a 
strict Protective tariff, have suffered. While in this country 
the number of bankruptcies has decreased, in the United 
States they have reached a number and a value never before 
known. In 1884, for instance, the American bankruptcies were 
12 per cent. more in number, and 37 per cent. more in value, 
than in 1883. There has been at the same time a general and 
extraordinary fall in wages. In the twenty-two Northern States 
the average reduction of wages had been from 20 to 25 per cent., 
while the average reduction in the number employed had varied 
from 12 to 33 per cent. Again, English boots and shoes were 
driving American and French goods of the same kind out of all 
the neutral markets of the world. The United States have an 
immense natural advantage for the manufacture of clocks; but, 
as a consequence of their Protective tariff, it has happened that 
there is almost as large an exportation of British clocks to the 
United States as there is of American clocks to Great Britain, 
while in other markets the British clocks are superseding the 
American, Again, take the exports of woollen goods. The 
exports of woollen goods to this country from the United 
States, which had only reached the poor value of £72,000 in 
1879, had fallen to £28,000 in 1884. In the same period the 
export of woollen goods from this country to the United 
States had doubled, and had reached the very high value of 
£3,500,000. Now, in every respect the Americans are our 
equals for manufacturing purposes except as regards their 
tariff. Hence may be inferred how vastly superior is a Free- 
trade system to a Protective system. If figures of this kind do 
not dispel the Fair-trade illusion, that illusion is not to be 
expelled by argument, but is a genuine superstition. 


Sir William Harcourt made one of his most witty speeches at 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, at the meeting of the London and 
Counties Liberal Union. He remarked that it was very unusual 
to find a set of victors who are furious with their victims for 
being defeated ; yet this was the precise condition of the Tories 
just now. They had watched with their gun behind the hedge 
night after night, to get an opportunity of shooting their victim, 
and no sooner had they succeeded than they treated it as a case 
of suicide, on the ground that, if he had only “ducked,” he 
would not have been shot. Mr. Callan had said that the Govern- 
ment had fallen through Irish whisky; well, he would rather 
belong to such a Government than to the Government which 
had floated into power upon that most generous fluid. The 
Tories, indeed, had cultivated a close alliance with that Irish spirit 
which is stronger than whisky, a spirit which had shown itself 
in relation to Egypt and the Soudan in one vote of censure 
after another. Sir William Harcourt also remarked on 
the strange scene of Monday night, when different members 
of an unborn Administration were attacking each other; 
and said it reminded him of nothing so much as the 
struggle of Jacob and Esau before they were born. Probably, 
too, the end might be the same,—that the elder would 
have to serve the younger. He rallied the Tories on their 
hope of getting rid of Mr. Gladstone, and said Nelson was not 
going to haul down his flag on the eve of Trafalgar. The 
Liberals would fight and win for the old cause and the old man. 








The worst part of Sir William Harcourt’s speech was the 
part about Egypt. He expressed his profound sympathy with 
one of Lord Randolph Churchill’s (now abandoned) opinions 
that it is all delusion to suppose that England has any special 
duty in Egypt. “I believe that the longer this country 
remains in Egypt, the worse it will be for her.’ Sir William 
Harcourt promised his warmest support to the Government if it 
would evacuate Egypt, and, in fact, left the impression that our 
intervention has been a mistake from beginning to end, which 
he would undo as soon as possible by placing Egypt under the 
guarantee of Europe. That really means abandoning Egypt to 
the first Mahommedan Government which determines to plunder 
its people with a strong hand, and to cry “ Hands off” to 
England. That is neither a strong nor a beneficent policy. 
Moreover, it is an infectious policy; and if applied to Egypt 
one year, will be applied to India before many years are over. 
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Mr. Chamberlain addressed a large audience at Islington on 
Wednesday, in a speech which promised the Tories, if they 
brought in a meaningless Budget, “a contemptuous tolera- 
tion.” He ridiculed the Tory party for its internal differ- 
ences, and declared that its chiefs stood pledged to five 
contradictory financial policies,—all of which they must 
give up in order to fish for a sixth. He maintained that 
local government was the key of the situation, as only through 
that could the misery of the people be relieved, great social 
questions be effectually dealt with, and the ancient class of 
yeomanry restored to its numbers and position. He was, how- 
ever, strongest about Ireland. He maintained that the present 
government of that country was founded on 30,000 bayonets 
permanently encamped as in a hostile country. “It is a system 
as completely centralised and bureaucratic as that with which 
Russia governs Poland, or as that which was common in Venice 
under the Austrian rule. An Irishman at this moment cannot 
move a step, he cannot lift a finger in any parochial, municipal, 
or educational work without being confronted, interfered with, 
controlled by an English official appointed by a foreign 
Government, and without the shadow or shade of repre- 
sentative authority.” He would reform all that, sweep away 
“the Castle,” and substitute for it “a genuine Irish Adminis- 
tration of purely Irish business.” These semtences, though no 
doubt reconcileable with Mr. Chamberlain’s avowed opposition 
to disunion, are almost Parnellite in seeming, and will raise 
hopes of Home-rule in Ireland which will not be gratified. They 


point, or will be believed to point, to a central representative | 


body in Ireland wielding the powers of the administrative Boards 
now concentrated in “the Castle,” which would be a mere 
prelude to the separation of the countries. 


The uselessness of fixing the hours of labour by law is already 
beginning to be felt in Austria. Under the new statute the 
legal day is limited to eleven hours; but the masters contend 
that this means eleven hours of actual work, and the men that 
it means eleven hours attendance in the mills, meal-times being 
included. The lawyers uphold the former view; and the work- 
men of Brunn, some thousands in number, have struck, and 
threatened the masters so seriously, that troops were called out 
on June 16th, and bayoneted or “ gashed ” twenty-six opera- 
tives. The masters immediately after yielded; but the men, 
infuriated by the appeal to force, raised their terms and remain 
on strike, demanding that the limit of attendance, meal-times 
included, shall be ten hoursa day. If the masters were wise, 
they would yield that also, as the shorter time would be com- 
pensated by more assiduity ; but they fear a continuous increase 
in demands. The affair shows clearly that the workmen could 
have struck for lighter hours if they pleased, and that legis!a- 
tion was entirely needless. 


Mr. George Russell and Mr. Herbert Gladstone have both been 
very happy this week in their remarks on the fate which has be- 
fallen the mantle of Elijah. Mr. Russell, speaking at Fulham on 
Monday, and referring to the scene of Monday afternoon in the 
House of Commons, remarked that, after all, the mantle of Elijah 
was only a divided skirt ; while Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking 
at Cheltenham on Wednesday, remarked that the bearer of that 
mantle had met on Monday the same fate which Elisha met, 
when the little boys came out of the city to jeer at him, and 
cried, “Go up, thou bald-head!” These little boys, said Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, were immediately punished; but the Tory 
boys would have to wait for their punishment till the elections. 
That is very true ; but though the Tory boys have their punish- 
ment deferred, our poor political Elisha has not had his deferred, 
bat has had to sequestrate himself permanently in the cold 
shade of the House of Lords, whence no intervention of the 
electorates’can redeem him. 


A movement which, in the present position of affairs, might 
have seriously affected the peace of Hurope, has, it is believed, 
perhaps prematurely, been averted. The Sultan, annoyed by 
some representations of the Cretan Assembly, which, he thought, 
involved an interference with his right to appoint a Governor of 
the island, ordered Savas Pasha to accept the office. Savas, who 
‘knew himself a just object of detestation to every Cretan, de- 
murred ; but the Sultan gave him only the option of obedience, 
or exile to Arabia, which means death. He obeyed, therefore, 
and the Cretans prepared for a general insurrection. Savas, 
however, promised to govern according to law; and the Cretans 
agreed, if he would sigu his promise in the presence of all Euro- 





pean Consuls, to wait and watch his conduct. The Consuls at 
first refused, however, to sigu his promise as witnesses; and on 
telegraphing for instructions were told, each man by his own 
Court, to do what the majority did. At last they consented to 
sign, and revolution was averted. It is nearly certain, however, 
that Savas will not keep his promise; if he breaks it, there will 
be an outbreak, and this time the Greeks will not allow their 
countrymen to be massacred. Nor will Austria, which is 
eagerly seeking to make a party in Greece, allow it either. 


The cholera has reappeared in Europe, and by the middle 
of July the outburst may be severe. It has commenced 
this time in Spain; in Valencia the cases on June 17th were 
174, with 81 deaths; in Murcia there were 218 cases, and 
76 deaths ; and in Madrid five cases, with one death. In Madrid, 
it would seem, the disease has been lurking for some time; and 
it is now acknowledged officially that between May 20th and 
June 15th—twenty-six days—there have been 75 cases, of which 
45 proved fatal. The proportion of deaths shows the severity 
of the outbreak ; and whatever the law of the disease, there is 
little doubt that it will march northwards through France. 
Indeed, there is a report, not quite authenticated, that it has 
already reached Paris. So far, the signs of panic are fewer than 
last year ; ‘but the Governments are beginning to order the use- 
less precautions just condemned by the International Sanitary 
Commission in the way of quarantine, cordons, and the 
like. <A cordon is even talked of between Spain and France. 
There is nothing to be done in England except wait, see care- 
fully to drains, and advise the people that cholera can be com- 
municated most readily through contaminated water, and that 
the only remedy-as yet found efficacious is opium. Fortunately, 
even in severe outbursts there has never been a tendency to 
panic in London, and any shrinking on the part of the prc- 
fession is out of the question. They will resist, if the plague 
comes, as well as they can, though help must be sought in 
hygienic precautions rather than in medicine. 


Admiral Courbet, who commanded in chief for a time in 
Tonquin, and in the attack on Formosa, has died of over- 
work. He corresponded constantly with a sister in France; 
who is now publishing portions of his letters, and it appears 
that the whole expedition, and more especially the attack 
on Kelung, was forced on him by M.. Ferry against his 
advice. He had reported his means to be insufficient, declaring 
that the fleet, his own ship especially, was worn out, and that 
he feared even an ultimate defeat. He was out of spirits from 
repeated bilious attacks, and, moreover, distrusted the Republi- 
can Government, being a man of strong Catholic opinions; but 
it is evident that he could have done nothing serious against 
China. The innate dislike of French soldiers and sailors 
for distant tropical expeditions comes out clearly in these 
letters, which might have been written by Count Lally; 
but there is something else behind. No explanation has 
ever been offered of the bad provisioning of the French 
Fleet which produced the mutiny among the Foreign Legion 
off Kelung. Is the Republic plundered like the Empire, and 
as incapable of hanging a few plunderers ? 

A monster ship-of-war, the ‘ Benbow,’ was named on Monday 
by Mrs. Gladstone, and launched at Blackwall with the usual 
ceremonies. Lord Northbrook described it as larger than 
“the whole British Navy in the time of Elizabeth.” Itisa 
vessel of more than 10,000 tons, and with more than thirty 
steam-engines, machine-guns, torpedoes, &e. Of Admiral 
Benbow, after whom it was named, it appears to be only known 
that he was devoted to all the old traditions of the service, and 
that when anything newfangled was introduced, the naval men 
always asked each other, “ What would old Benbow say ?” The 
‘Benbow’ is, therefore, apparently an ironical name, given to 
connect the naval Conservatives of former times with the most 
newfangled of all the applications of science to naval war. 
Probably “ old Benbow ” would now say that the Navy, if it is 
to be worked properly, must no longer be left in the hands of 
sailors, but rather handed over to mechanical engineers; and he 
would certainly be right, and perhaps, too, he might not be far 
wrong, in the sense of surprise and anxiety with which he would 
no doubt view at least the process of transformation and the 
time of transition. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 994 to 993xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—= 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


HATEVER else the new Government may be, it must 
certainly be a Government of combat. For it is 
not only formed to combat the rising tide of Liberalism, but 
it was formed amid the throes of combat between the different 
shades of Toryism. The “ agonising travail” of last Monday, 
to use Lord Macaulay’s language, has certainly resulted in a 
“ portentous birth.” Not only is Sir Stafford Northcote to 
be transformed into the Earl of Iddesleigh, with a nominal 
First Lordship of the Treasury, though he is not to be Prime 
Minister, but the more solid authority attaching to the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons is to be the reward of the man 
who gave official sanction to the mutiny of Monday last, though 
he did not lead it; and as Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is to be nominally second, but 
really superior on all matters of finance, to the shadowy 
First Lord of the Treasury in the Peers. The real 
leader of the mutiny, Lord Randolph Churchill, as Secre- 
tary for India, will no doubt endeavour to pull the 
strings in the House of Commons, though we shall be much 
surprised if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,—the stormy-petrel of 
the Conservative Party, as he has been termed,—meekly 
submits to his dictation. We look, therefore, for a Govern- 
ment which will not only have to struggle for life with 
the rapidly-growing Liberal power, and so to struggle that it 
may, if possible, make its mark in the course of a six-months’ 
Administration, but for one which will have to pass through many 
serious internal struggles also,—struggles between the new men 
in the Commons and the old men in the Lords; struggles 
between the adherents of coercion in Ireland and the adherents 
of a policy of hope; struggles between the advocates for a 
showy foreign policy and the advocates of prudence and 
forbearance ; struggles, above all, between the squirearchical 
ideal of policy which is dear to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
the ideal dear to the Tory-Democrat who has just succeeded 
in giving the black veil of a Peerage to the man who had 
termed him a “ bonnet,’—a Tory-Democrat who will probably 
leave no stone unturned to drive his new leader to the same 
fate, unless that leader follows his inspirations as implicitly as 
he did on Monday night. 

We are heartily glad that Lord Salisbury has at least con- 
trived to give honour where honour was due in the new dignity 
he has contrived for Sir Stafford Northcote. Though the 
conspiracy of the new men was to succeed, it was yet only fitting 
that the confidence and respect of the old Conservatives should 
be decently expressed ; and that the leader who has so long been 
the mark for the slings and arrows of outrageous Churchill, should 
be transferred with something of special honour and dignity to 
the sad seclusion of his new rank. We only wish that Sir Stafford 
Northcote had had as much buffeting power in him as he has 
shown power of dignified endurance. If he had, the fortunes 
of war might have been reversed, and Lord Randolph might 
have been a suitor for the favours which he is now lavishing 
on others. A truly Conservative Government is a Government 
which would command a certain feeling of respect everywhere, 
even amongst those who strongly prefer a Liberal Govern- 
ment; and Sir Stafford Northcote’s sympathies and creeds 
have been all genuinely Conservative. We only hope that there 
may arise others to inherit them who are stronger in the 
rough battles of life than he has been, and that their 
sympathies and creeds may not all vanish into that world of 
dignity and decorum in which the Earl of Iddesleigh will for 
the future breathe. There is nothing which we supposed to 
be more thoroughly indigenous in the political soil of England 
than a genuine Conservatism of the militant order, genuine 
Conservatism that could hold its own in a world of rough-and- 
tumble, of blows and buffets. But at present we must admit 
that it is not very common in the House of Commons. 

The critical office in the new Government must, of course, 
be that of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is to combine 
responsibility for finance with the leadership of the Commons. 
His will be a very difficult position. Sir Michael has force 
and character; unfortunately, he has also a good deal of 
temper and a deficiency in tact, and this is likely to show 
itself in leading a Government in a minority. No one 
ever displayed the qualities specially requisite for such 
a position as did Mr. Disraeli, and we doubt whether 
any man at all like him in those qualities exists. If 
Sir Matthew Ridley had ever thrown his heart into politics 
he possibly might have fiiled such a position well; for 








he has not only as large an apprehension of the true weight of 
Liberal ideas as Mr. Disraeli, but he has—perhaps unfortunately 
—that half indifference to political considerations which would 
give him the requisite coolness of observation. However, he 
is no longer in the running, and in Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
the Conservatives probably have the only man of power whom 
their party could trust, for thank God they are not yet educated 
enough to trust Lord Randolph. Still, precisely on this 
account Sir Michael will have a hard time of it. He will have 
to wrestle with the Liberals first,—not, we suppose, in any 
very fierce struggle,—and to that he is quite equal. But 
whether he is equal to keeping his familiar spirit down, is a very 
different question. If we understand Lord Randolph well, he 
will try to impose his will on his leader, and if he fails,—as we 
trust he may fail,—he will at once contrive little pits into which 
Sir Michael may fall in order that he himself may come forward 
to his rescue. How Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will bear that 
ordeal we have great doubts. Even in the present Session he 
has abandoned himself more than once to the wrath which 
possessed him ; and whether he can fight three running battles 
at once without losing ground,—one with the Liberals, one with 
the Irish extremists, and one with his own most tricksy col- 
league,—is, we think, extremely doubtful. 

The mention of the Irish extremists reminds us of Lord Car- 
narvon’s gallantry in accepting the post of danger and obloquy 
in that country. To be attacked as Lord Spencer has been 
attacked, and to bear it all in stoical silence, is not easy to any 
one except Lord Spencer. But Lord Carnarvon has bared his 
bosom to the same sharp ordeal, and we doubt not that 
he will endure it with the same fortitude. We cannot 
say that we should not have preferred an Irish Lord 
Lieutenant, if any Irish Lord Lieutenant of equal weight had 
been attainable. We suppose that Lord Waterford’s recent 
and serious accident had rendered this burdensome post im- 
possible for him. But in any case, we hope that an Irish 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant may be appointed. Mr. 
Plunket, if he would only take it, is as likely as any Conserva- 
tive in the party to fill the post honourably. It would be 
better still if a Conservative Roman Catholic could be found, 
for he has access to a great many sources of information which 
are not open to the most moderate Protestant; but we are not 
sure that the temper of the Irish Conservatives is not even now 
too bitter against the Roman Catholic Church to admit of 
their placing any confidence in a Conservative Roman 
Catholic,—which is a pity, as Roman Catholicism certainly 
has far closer affinities with Conservatism, than it has even with 
Liberalism. But even if Lord Carnarvon obtains the help 
of Mr. Plunket, of course Ireland must continue to be the chief 
difficulty of the Administration. If the Government abandon 
all thought of renewing any part of their Crimes Act, their 
Conservative supporters will be justly dismayed, disgusted, and 
scandalised. If they propose to renew any part of it, however 
frankly the mass of the Liberal Party may support them, they 
will have at once to face a storm of poisoned arrows, which 
it will take no little equanimity to endure. 

But the difficulty of the Administration will undoubtedly 
be its foreign policy. With Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Randolph Churchill at the India Office, both 
men who have lavished insults on Russia, and insults which, 
in Lord Randolph’s case, at least, it is absolutely impossible to 
explain away,—with the craving for a coup which is almost 
inherent in any merely ad interim Government just holding 
on for the elections,—and with the further knowledge that in 
finance or anything depending on finance, a coup is impossible 
while the Government remains in a minority,-—the craving to 
make a hit in foreign affairs will, of course, be extreme. Yet 
the difficulty must be increased by the astounding rashness of 
the two men on whom our foreign affairs must in the main 
depend,—by the extraordinary character of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s former professions concerning the right policy in 
Egypt, and by the bitter animosities which both of them must 
have excited amongst the statesmen of Russia. With a fiery 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, and a political Puck 
responsible for the Dependency which is most deeply interested 
both in our Russian and our Egyptian policy, it is very hard 
to conceive either that if any coup is attempted it will not be 
a mighty failure, or that none will be attempted as every sane 
politician must hope. 

But in any case, the new Government must be a most 
interesting experiment. Its very essence is an attempt to 
combine strong and, in many respects, very repugnant, per- 
sonalities,—the personality of an English Coriolanus, of a 
would-be Gracchus, and of a short-tempered Cato,—in the same 
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Cabinet; and to see which ,of them wins the day. Perhaps 
rone of them may win it; but the three forces acting at 
the same point will hardly result in equilibrium. We may 
probably have as a result a very odd political zigzag, and we 
can only hope that the zigzag will not be prolonged. 





THE CAUSES OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 
SUCCESS. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S success is exaggerated 
L in popular estimation ; but that he has succeeded is 
beyond a doubt. He has formed a party within the Lower 
House which, as the scene of Monday showed, equals in 
number Mr. Parnell’s; he has compelled Lerd Salisbury to 
consult him, though not to obey him, in the formation of a 
Government ; he has claimed and secured a Secretaryship of 
State; and he has obtained in various ways the support, 
sometimes enthusiastic, of a large section of his party 
throughout the country. That is success, so far as it goes ; 
and it behoves all politicians to study, and to study so far as 
possible without prejudice, the causes of that success, which 
has been obtained, it must not be forgotten, with the old con- 
stituency. It is certainly nothing that Lord Randolph has 
done, for as yet he has had no opportunity of doing anything ; 
nor has he left even with his followers any certain impression 
of administrative power. The truth upon that point is as yet 
unrevealed and uncertain, for Lord Randolph has obviously 
one faculty—skill in managing men—which is sometimes the 
equivalent for administrative capacity; but to outsiders he 
seems as yet to possess none. Nor is it his ability in counsel, 
for he has not yet betrayed any, has rather—it may be with 
intention—shown a total absence of coherent political thought. 
It would be easy to prove, if the task were worth the doing, 
that Lord Randolph Churchill has upon almost every question 
of importance defended absolutely contradictory lines of action, 
arguing with vehemence that Ireland should be held down, 
and that repression in Ireland is unconstitutional; that 
Egypt should be abandoned, and that Egypt should be strongly 
ruled ; that the people should be taxed as well as property, 
and that the people ought first of all to be considered in taxa- 
tion. He has even in the same speech promised retrenchment 
and lavish expenditure, and has furiously waved the flag while 
declaring his party the only party of peace. On political 
economy he has never adhered to the same doctrine for 
two consecutive speeches; and on foreign affairs he 
has emitted nothing but ill-considered and sometimes 
dangerous diatribes. Nor do we believe that his elo- 
quence has done so much for him as it is the fashion to 
affirm. Lord Randolph Churchill speaks well, with rush and 
“go” in his sentences; he has a power of invective marred 
rather than assisted by his natural unscrupulousness and 
his artificial vulgarity ; and he can sometimes—we remember 
two occasions—rise into something like true oratory, or at all 
events to a lofty level of stirring declamation. But he lacks 
persuasiveness; he has never made his hearers cry “ Let us 
march against Philip!” though he has made them cry “ Hurrah 
for Demosthenes!” and with a hostile audience he compara- 
tively fails, Birmingham is not the less, but the more, 
Radical because he has addressed it; and there is no fruit— 
even fruit in party votes—from his speeches as there is from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. And most certainly the cause of his 
success is not weight of character. There may lurk in him, 
though he is no longer in his first manhood, some unsuspected 
sobering force; but he has seemed to the world as yet a 
political Puck, with a strain in him which admirers might 
misinterpret into genius, but also a strain of waywardness, 
deepening occasionally until his foes have half-doubted his 
perfect sanity. Very close observers who wish him to win 
doubt his ever winning, and declare in sporting language that 
although he has courage, form, and a turn of speed, he is 
incurably a jibbing horse. Be that as it may, he has, as yet, 
given no impression of being what the French call a “serious ” 
politician, or of belonging to the class in which a nation like 
the English, which is essentially grave, will put its trust. 

Nevertheless, he has succeeded so far, and we believe, 
subject to his exhibiting a new character in office, that his 
success is mainly due to three causes, One is his courage. 
Call it audacity, impudence, what you will, he has nerve, and 
the insight to see that the people, like private soldiers, ex- 
aggerate the value of that quality. They weary of the 
besetting defect of modern English statesmen, bonelessness, 
and appreciate Will even when they dislike its application. 





They like a barrister who fights hard, a divine who threatens 
them, a politician who is telling them his thoughts, and not 
deferring to them. Lord Randolph does not lead as yet any- 
whithér ; but he does not follow, and seems to his followers 
always to have, if not the courage of his convictions, the audacity 
of his opinion for the day. He has it too. His line on Monday 
was dictated by his audacity, and its success will deepen his 
followers’ impression, which arose originally from the directness 
and irreverence with which he assailed Mr. Gladstone. That 
fighting, and especially the method of it, irritated many 
Liberals deeply, more deeply than it irritated Mr, Gladstone, 
who has had fifty years’ experience of such men, who saw Mr. 
Disraeli rise, and who has not forgotten Mr. O’Connell and his 
“¢ descendant of the impenitent thief that died upon the Cross ”; 
but-it struck Tory outsiders in a different way, as if a very 
small man were on their behalf facing a giant. They did not 
underrate Mr, Gladstone, and thought what a wonderful thing 
it was for Hop-o’-my-Thumb to face the resistless Blundabore ; 
or, perhaps, rather what a miraculous thing it was for the 
fisherman to spring at the throat of the gigantic Jinn. Punch, 
in his earlier caricatures of Lord Randolph, always embodied 
that impression. To Tories thirsting for some expression of 
their rancour, such audacity seemed wondrously fine, and has 
never been forgotten. 

Then we must remember the kind of impression made 
by Lord Beaconsfield, and the myths that have accreted 
round his memory, and the lurking hunger in Tory minds to 
find another chief like him, a man with flash and insight, and 
not too scrupulous. There lingers always in the British mind a 
feeling that one’s lawyer should not be too scrupulous, that he 
should meet sharp practice with sharp practice, and that 
in him the first of virtues is fidelity to his client. Lord 
Randolph Churchill from the first excited in Tory minds a 
hope that they had found another Disraeli just where they wished 
to find him, that is, in an aristocratic house; the hope was 
strengthened, rather than diminished, by Lord Randolph’s 
unscrupulousness in speech and writing ; and it has been con- 
firmed by his astounding self-assurance, which they read as if 
it were consciousness of power. “Don’t he do it well,” the 
admiring cabman cried to his perspiring fare after a reckless 
gallop ; “ he never were in harness afore.” They have wearied 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s political virtues, and hope for a 
brilliant leader like Lord Beaconsfield, with less sanity, but 
more go. They do not see the difference in the two men, the 
absence in Lord Randolph’s speeches of those revealing flashes, 
and the total want in his character,—as we think, in the very 
basis of his character,—of his exemplar’s magnificent self- 
restraint ; and they will never give up their hope until he has. 
visibly failed in office, or counselled some recklessly dangerous 
course of policy. 

There remains a third cause yet, perhaps stronger than the 
other two., We cannot doubt, in the face of Mr. Bartley’s 
letters and Mr. Forwood’s speeches, and the repeated election 
of Lord Randolph Churchill to the chairmanship of party 
organisations, that a deep discontent with old Conservatism, 
now best represented by Sir Stafford Northcote, had spread 
among borough Tories; that they believed the old ground 
was no longer tenable ; and that they longed with a longing 
which made them mutinous for a new field of battle. They 
were sick of resisting tendencies, and wanted a tendency of 
their own. That longing Lord Randolph has perceived, and 
has gratified. Tory Democracy is not old Conservatism, but 
an idea which, in its tendencies, is utterly different, and which, 
if it is pursued, will create a totally new party. Whether, 
when it has been explained by men in office, it will attract 
the people; whether it will not drive old Conservatives into 
the Whig ranks, thus reconstituting the Liberal right wing; and, 
above all, whether it will work, are all questions to be settled 
in the future. For the present, the spirit of revolt has found 
expression, and is personified to the mutineers in Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who thus has behind him the most impatient, the 
least experienced, and therefore the most energetic, section of 
his own party throughout the country. He is their leader ; 
and it is clear, both from Lord Salisbury’s and Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s action, that they believe his numbers to be great. 
We doubt it, believing the whole contrivance to be an illogical 
absurdity, and that the parties of the future, as of the past 
since 1688, will be essentially Constitutionalist and Democrat ; 
but that is the belief of the thousands who have raised Lord 
Randolph to power, and who hope from him that kind of 
advocacy for the party opposed to Liberals which Mr. Disraeli 
gave. We shall see; but if they find it, then once more, in 
“ horsey ” language, public running is no test of speed. 
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THE CRISIS AND IRELAND. _ 


E very much doubt whether those Liberals who are 

congratulating themselves on having shunted the Irish 
difficulty, by throwing the responsibility of action on to the 
Tories, are at all aware how serious a matter it is to risk a 
renewal of agrarian crime in Freland. For our own parts, we 
hold that, responsible. as the proposal is to ask for powers in 
excess of those inherent in the administration of what is called 
“the ordinary law” in a country which has for a year or more 
been virtually free from agrarian crime, it is a still greater 
responsibility to ignore the circumstances which may make a 
new outbreak of agrarian crime more than probable, if all the 
special] provisions of the Irish Crimes Act are allowed to expire 
in September, and allowed to expixe just because Mr. Parnell 
and his party have declared war against those who would 
renew them. It ought to be remembered by men of both 
parties, that free as Ireland is from liability to ordinary crime, 
a great proportion of her peasantry do not regard crimes 
committed with the object of getting the land into their own 
power as crimes at all, while even among those who are better 
instructed, a very great number are disposed to find so many 
excuses for these crimes that they cannot be in the least 
counted on to take an active part against them. Now, how is 
it possible, when this is notoriously the true state of the case, 
to.say with any honesty that we caynot properly propose to 
renew the provisions which have made the law respected, just 
because there is at present no crime? Are not statesmen 
bound to take all the facts of the case into account, the moral 
facts as well as the physical facts, and do they not know 
that the law might not continue to be respected if all the 
provisions of the Crimes Act were dropped? Surely the 
true question to put to ourselves is this,—Is there, or is 
there not, reason to suppose that the state of popular feeling 
which produced the outbreak of 1881 has fundamentally 
changed? If it has, in the opinion of good judges like 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan, really changed, and there is 
no longer the disposition to recur to outrage for any cause, 
well and good. Then, and then only, those who object alto- 
gether to renewing special provisions for the enforcement of 
the criminal law in the absence of any specific evidence of 
criminal excess, are right. But as it is notorious that Lord 
Spencer at least does not hold this view—that, anxious as he 
has been to relax the use of coercive provisions, he still 
believes that a new outbreak of crime might occur if the 
peasantry once persuaded themselves that they could gain any 
great end by such an outbreak without running any serious 
chance of detection, we would ask both moderate Liberals 
and moderate Conservatives to consider seriously what 
the practical consequence of letting Mr. Parnell and his 
followers have their way is likely to be? In the first place, it 
is evident enough that the Irish peasantry will take the 
abandonment of all further legislation after the expiration of 
the Irish Crimes Act as a tremendous victory for the Parnellite 
Party, and as showing that whatever Mr. Parnell chooses to 
resist in relation to Ireland, he can really resist with effect. 
Well, suppose, what is likely enough, that this conviction 
suggests to some of the many dangerous men through whom 
Mr. Parnell really communicates with the Irish peasantry, 
that the time has come for a new strike against the pay- 
ment of rent. Why should not they persuade Mr. Parnell 
that unless he issues orders for a new anti-rent agitation, and 
imposes on all his candidates the demand that the land of 
Treland shall be claimed at once for the Irish peasantry, he 
will lose that position of Irish king which he is said to 
occupy? We are not assuming that Mr. Parnell, if left 
to his own counsels, would be inclined to set light to the 
prairie afresh. We have no doubt that what he had to go 
through in 1881 and 1882 was experience of a kind to sicken 
him very effectually with that most. dangerous and ruinous policy. 
But Mr. Parnell is Irish king only so long as the people are 
persuaded that he is on their side; and if once they sawa 
probability of carrying through a new and successful strike 
against rent, and Mr. Parnell held back, it is possible enough 
that he might lose his power forever. Now, might not they see 
such a probability at amoment when a Liberal Government had 
been thrown out of office for proposing a moderate renewal of 
the Crimes Act, and a Tory Government, after taking its place, 
had found itself unable to propose any such renewal against the 
will of the Parnellite Party? We think they would. We think 
that the brains of Irish agitators without number would be at 
once inflamed with the notion, that Mr. Parnell is completely 
master of the situation, and that nothing effectual could be 


° 





done by the new Administration against his will. Well, if 
that were the general impression, would not the time seem 
ripe to a host of agitators for a new effort to get the land for 
the tenant-farmers without paying for it? We can imagine 
nothing more dangerous than for the Irish people to be per. 
suaded that Mr. Parnell’s ascendency is so complete that he 
can defeat any English party which proposes for Ireland 
an unwelcome law,—for undoubtedly without some such law, 
an anti-rent agitation could no more be effectually resisted in 
1885 and 1886 than it was in 1881 and 1882. Yet suppose 
that a Conservative Administration comes in which avows its 
intention to waive for the present any renewal of the Crimes 
Act; then it is certain that the Irish peasantry will be at 
once possessed with the conviction that, at least as regards the 
internal condition of Ireland, neither Liberals nor Conservatives 
ean enforce what Mr. Parnell chooses to resist. 

Now, we say that to strengthen this conviction in the Irish 
people at the present moment, involves the greatest possible 
danger to the Union. We should have thought com- 
paratively little of the danger if the Liberal Government 
had spontaneously avowed its belief that the ordinary 
criminal law would be sufficient for Ireland, and that till 
crime broke out once more, it ought to seek no further 
weapons than the usual weapons for coping with crime. That 
might or might not have been wise, but, at least, it would 
not have been deferring to the dictation of the dangerous party 
headed by Mr. Parnell. Now, the situation is very different, 
It is admitted that the Liberals were defeated because they 
contemplated some moderate renewal of the Crimes Act. If, 
in addition to this, it has to be admitted that the Conserva- 
tives dare not propose any—however moderate—renewal, in 
spite of the well-known convictions of the great mass of the 
Conservative Party, it will really be no wonder if the Parnellites 
claim the power to dispose of Ireland very much as they will, 
and if their claim is substantiated in the eyes of the Irish 
people. 

Now, is it for the peace of the empire that this should be 
so? Can it be doubted that the result must be one of evil 
omen for the Union, and for those Irishmen who still cling to 
the Union ? We will say at least thus much to the Liberals, that 
it ought not to be their fault should the Conservatives fail 
to propose whatever moderate Conservatives think really 
essential to the peace of Ireland during the coming 
winter, If that party choose to abandon all their prin- 
ciples and to accept the dictation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, well and good; that is not our fault, and we 
at least are absolved from responsibility for the consequences. 
But if the Conservatives hold fast by their own policy and 
traditions, there ought not to be any excuse ready to their 
hand in the supposed reluctance of moderate Liberals to give 
them independent support. We quite admit the difficulty of 
the situation. We quite admit that if the provisions needful 
for the safety and peace of Ireland cannot be extended,—as we 
think they should be,—to this country, there is great diffi- 
culty in enacting them for Ireland only, when Ireland is vir- 
tually free from the outrages to be. provided against. Still, 
that is but a pedantic kind of excuse, if practical men who 
know the country really fear, as Lord Spencer evidently fears, 
that the expiration of the Crimes Act may be regarded as the 
signal for a new outbreak. When this is so, prudent states- 
men will not shelter themselves behind a mere formal plea, 
but will take security that that may not happen which appears 
likely to happen. And perhaps the best of all securities is to 
show Mr. Parnell that he is not master of the situation, and 
that the wise precautions recommended by moderate men will 
be adopted, however vehemently he may object. The danger 
of the situation arises far more from his recent triumph, and 
from the hopes which that triumph will inspire, than from 
any other cause. We hold that far above party objects stands 
the duty of Liberals and Conservatives alike to prove to the 
followers of Mr. Parnell that the people of Great Britain will 
not risk the chance of another carnival of crime, simply because 
he and his Irish legion threaten that the Government which 
they oppose shall be defeated, and promise that the Government 
which they support shall stand. 





ALAS! FOR THE OLD CONSERVATIVES, 
V E are a little sad for the old Conservatives of Great 
Britain. In common, we think, with all Liberals who 
have read history, we have a sympathy for that party which 
we do not feel for those who assume to be its successors. They 





were sometimes oppressive, often bitterly prejudiced, and always 
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slow to receive ideas; but they were very English, and filled 
a useful, as well as an important, place in the body politic. 
They were honourable, they dared fight when needful, and 
they were sometimes unusually competent administrators. They 
never forgot that they lived in England, and not in Laputa; 
and in their very limitations were seldom utterly unlike the 
multitude. They kept the people from being carried away by 
abstract ideas, reduced the doctrinaires to reasonableness, and 
compelled every one who proposed a change to show that it 
really would produce some definite result. Their devotion to the 
existing social system, to the Crown, to the aristocratic principle, 
proceeded as often as not from a capacity for reverence, which, 
though misdirected, was at root better than the irreverence 
which is succeeding it, and they had in them a belief in the 
control cf the Unseen which often deepened into active piety. 
The best of them had a masculinity of thought, and especially 
a sense that this world is, and will remain, a hard place, which 
we miss painfully in a good many prominent Radicals, and 
which kept us for generations free of the screaminess which 
is the curse of Continental Liberalism. Better a world of Sir 
Roger de Coverleys than a world of Victor Hugos. They 
liked, too, discipline and order, including routine; and though 
their liking often grew foolish, still it is true, as Henry 
Drummond once implied, that if the stars broke their routine, 
the universe would go to pieces. There must be government 
of some sort, and the old Conservatives never forgot that. 
The Constitution did not come down from heaven, as they 
thought, ready bound; the parish is not, as they said, 
the “ natural division of the soil,” and the land” is not the 
first of English interests; but still, any Constitution to live 
must have devotees ; local patriotism is a good impulse, and 
not a bad one, and somebody must plead for the rural side of 
English life. After all, though the street shelters men and 
the park only deer, the park is lovelier than the street. There 
should be a rest-loving class in politics, as there should be 
restful places in daily life; and we share, we confess, Mill’s 
doubt, and the old Conservatives’ doubt, whether the last 
word has yet been said for the unprogressive theory of life. 
Suppose we succeed in the rush, shall we never sit still and 
give praise? The stout old squires, and the old-fashioned 
clerics, and the steady-going merchants, and the classes which 
agreed with them, helped to keep English life sweet, and 
in politics maintained a certain loftiness of temper, a 
fondness for consistency, and a_ respect for principle 
which had an effect on the people akin to the English 
worship of respectability. Respectability is not religion ; 
but it is in many grades of society a working substitute 
for it. We do not believe that a great body of electors with 
the opinions of Sir Robert Peel, or of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
or of the Duke of Northumberland, could be anything but 
a good element in a great community, while in England they 
represented one complete side of the national mind. It isa 
mind which has in it a strong tendency to resistance, a dislike 
of the new and foreign, a deference amounting to an affection 
for the dominance of the usual. The old Conservatives 
expressed that, and often with effect. They expressed, too, a 
sentiment which was not sentimental. There is not an 
average Englishman alive who is not in one corner of 
his heart an old Conservative, who does not hate to 
see old trees disappear before trim villas, and who does 
not now and then desire the calm, the sense of political 
afternoon, which was the old Conservatives’ ideal, and which 
they in some degree, however slight, helped now and again to 
realise. Who does not at times prefer the village to the city ? 
and for the village to exist there must be villagers, old Con- 
servatives who are content if only little happens, if to-morrow 
is as to-day, and if there is peace in the land. 

We are sorry for the old and dignified party, failen as it has 
upon such terrible days. It is not that nothing goes as they 
would have it go. Old Conservatives are accustomed to that, 
look upon grumbling as one of the pleasures of life, and at heart 
no more hope to win finally than the old hope to outlast the 
young. They know the innovators will triumph as well as the 
old squire knows that the new one will refurnish his rooms, The 
grievance for them is not that, but this,—that their ideals are 
being treated with contempt by their own men, that they 
themselves are regarded as old fogies, that the very leaders on 
whom they rely will make no fight for them. The old 
furniture of the old house is changed by their own children 
while they are crying over it. What is there of true old 
Conservatism about the coming Cabinet? Is Ireland to be 
kept orderly? Are gentlemen to rule in the counties? Is 





be kept in their places and governed with kindliness, but from 
above? Is there to be asteady but peaceful foreign policy, with 
afeeling-in it for the old arrangements of the world? The new 
Government will not even heartily wish for such things, will ine 
novate more than a Whig Government, and will surrender things 
more valuable to the wolves. The old world which seemed to 
these men so wisely ordered, and so well worth defence, and 
so harmonious with the facts of life, is not represented in the 
Cabinet at all, or at least not in the Commons, where old 
Conservatives, descendants of the Country Party, wish, above 
all, to be represented. They are all for “ the Lords,” but they 
are not so very fond of Peers. The Tories are to rush forward 
as fast as the Liberals, even if the direction is a little changed, 
and the true policy of standing still, and letting things grow, 
and waiting till change is inevitable, is not only abandoned, 
but scouted and held up to scorn. Conservatives are to 
cultivate the masses, instead of legislating for them. Thereis 
to be no drag on the wheel, but only two horses with their 
heads.in different directions racing the old coach along. Half 
the Cabinet is to be Tory-Democrat, and the other half composed 
of Tories submissive to Democracy. There is no place in it for 
the old people, as there will shortly be none in Parliament, or 
in public affairs. They have no man who is indispensable, 
no means of making their ideas felt, no influence which can 
be brought to bear. If they stand aside, they will be over- 
looked ; and if they act, their action will tend to the advantage 
of the Radicals. Lord Randolph Churchill guiding the 
Cabinet! We cannot imagine a situation which must seem to 
reflective old Conservatives,—and some of them have a good 
deal of reflection in them, and a certain steadiness in their 
outlook on affairs,—more utterly humiliating or more nearly 
hopeless. They really want to conserve, as Peel, their best 
representative, knew, when he invented the term “ Conserva- 
tive ;” but what are their chiefs conserving? Certainly not 
the old regime, or the restfulness which made its charm, 
or the ancient social hierarchy, or the impression of the 
stability of all things which was to such men the 
first source of comfort. Whether Tories or Liberals are in 
power, there will be no quiet any more, or any peace, or any 
preference for those who were born to be preferred. Old 
Conservatives will feel like the old Dutchmen of New York, 
to whom the new American, whether Federalist or Democrat, 
seemed equally detestable, equally determined to create a new 
heaven and a new earth, and to create them disagreeable. 
They wanted rest, and rest was the one blessing which 
Yankees of both parties persistently refused. The Tory 
squire has again the blessing of a Tory Government, but 
under that Government he who has despised the masses all 
his life hears them told that they are sovereign; he who has 
supported ten Coercion Bills, hears that even a Crimes Act is 
unconstitutional ; and he who for forty years has governed 
his district, hears that he is to be superseded by a Council, in 
which his own labourers will seat the governing men. These 
things, too, are not done by his enemies, but by his 
friends, by the only Tories for whom it is possible 
to vote, by men who appeal to his party honour to give 
them his support. He will do it, perhaps; but the world 
must seem to him very gray and sad, and with very little 
hope in it for the future. He must feel, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote walks unwillingly upstairs, as if he had been sud- 
denly stricken with age, as if a new generation were rushing 
past him, as if he had unexpectedly and without reason become 
of no account. To him that loss of esteem is positive pain, 
more pain than any defeat; and yet what can he do? He 
can fight his enemies ‘as of yore, but how fight his friends; 
how tell his own children that they are contemning him ; 
how vindicate the authority which, by no fault of his 
own, has silently slipped away? Is he to stir his few 
remaining soldiers to mutiny against his colonel? He 
can do nothing but stand aside and wait with melancholy 
resignation until he sees if such a situation, so exquisitely 
painful yet so irremediable, is to last. If it does, he will 
as a politician turn his face to the wall and die quietly, 
or with only a prayer under his breath that prosperity may 
not come to Lord Randolph Churchill, who has torn away 
from him respect, and rest, and trust in the future, and all 
that his soul loved. He will only be missed by the poor; 
but it is a sad ending for a lengthy and fine life to die of a 
broken heart caused by his own friends, and lie in the grave 
heartily lamented only by a foe. Let there be a pleasant 
recollection of the Old Conservative, for he was a good man ; 
and let his epitaph tell that he stood on the old ways because 


“the land” to be spoken of with respect? Are the masses to | he believed them right, and could no other. 
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LIBERALS ON THE IMMEDIATE FUPURE. 


\ N YE must say frankly that we do not quite like the tone 

of the first Liberal speeches that have been delivered 
since Mr. Gladstone’s resignation. There is a note of party 
bitterness in them which is natural but much to be regretted, 
and which will make the deeper impression because the 
speakers are so obviously delighted with their emancipation. 
The Tories have obtained power through their own action, and 
after a severe struggle for it; but they are fettered in an un- 
precedented way by their inability to dissolve, and, until they 
have proposed something unendurable, they ought to have fair- 
play. It is hardly fair-play to ridicule them in advance, as 
Mr. Chamberlain did on Wednesday, for a Budget not yet 
drawn up, and to promise them as the outside grace a “ con- 
temptuous toleration.” The theory of the situation at all 
events is that the Tories are, for the national convenience, to 
provide a Ministry of Affairs and carry on business till the 
next Parliament meets; and, so long as it is a Ministry of 
Affairs and does not travel out of the tacit understand- 
ing, it should be quietly helped forward by abstention both 
from mordant criticism and from voting. If the under- 
standing is broken, and the new Ministry go mad and propose 
to place a five-shilling duty on corn, or to tax tea heavily, or 
to sign, without Parliamentary sanction, a Treaty about Egypt, 
then, indeed, Liberals must act; but until then they should 
abstain from making the Government weaker than it neces- 
sarily will be. The weakness of a Government is not an 
advantage, even if it be a Tory one. The situation is very 
grave ; and the old axiom that “ the Queen’s Government must 
be carried on,” should be respected in spirit as well as letter. 
If this is not done, it will not lie in Liberal mouths 
to blame Lord Salisbury if, in utter hopelessness of 
managing the House of Commons, he resigns in July, 
and leaves the Liberals, utterly disorganised, to govern the 
best way they can. There is a time to be silent even 
from good words, and that time is now, and we do not believe 
that “a glorious flash of silence” will be misinterpreted by 
the country, which does not in the least need to be told that 
the Tory Administration is a stop-gap. Of course it is, just 
as an acquaintance asked at the eleventh hour to fill a vacant 
chair at the dinner-table is a stop-gap; but one does not make 
a point of pressing that fact on his attention. Indeed, the 
case is almost worse than we have said. The Tory Cabinet, 
when formed, will be a Government under sentence of 
capital punishment in the immediate future, and so long 
as it does mere work, ought in decency to be allowed to 
do it without taunts about its approaching burial. Liberals 
should feel something of the spirit of the Scotch peasant 
who, sitting under a Roman Catholic landlord, refused in the 
writer’s hearing to complain of a most oppressive increase of 
rent. “He maun go to hell, ye ken, in the end, and I'll no 
add to his burden.’ 

Nor can we approve the injudicious haste with which Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain are rushing forward to 
shadow out great policies and, as it were, to anticipate both 
enemies and friends. The two heaviest difficulties just now 
of both parties are Egypt and Ireland ; and Sir W. Harcourt 
has no more right to give a sort of pledge that we shall 
quit Egypt, than Mr. Chamberlain has to denounce the 
maintenance of a military garrison in Ireland. They 
can do nothing by such language, except raise wild hopes, 
and make the adoption of an ultimate course of action 
more difficult. How are we to govern Egypt, if all enemies 
are told that in six months we shall go away? or Ireland, if 
the withdrawal of the garrison is to be mentioned as within 
the range even of speculative politics? Why, the very first 
proof that Ireland could be trusted to govern herself and yet 
support the Union would be an Irish declaration that she 
cared little whether the regiments went or stayed, and would 
as soon see them at the Curragh as at Aldershot. To call 
English soldiers “ foreign ” is to give up the whole question of 
the Union, and either make of Ireland a separate State, or a 
conquered dependency of Great Britain. We are quite aware 
that in neither case is the speaker enunciating a policy of the 
kind his words seem to imply. Sir W. Harcourt is quite pre- 
pared, if such a course is made necessary by circumstances, to 
stay in Egypt, as he has stayed there during the past two 
years; and Mr. Chamberlain is as fixed in the belief that 
separation would ruin Ireland as any Whig in the United 
Kingdom, Lach only wishes to display the direction of his 
sympathies,—Sir William for non-intervention, and Mr. 
Chamberlain for sympathetic government in Ireland. But 





then they should not use such large words during an in- 
terregnum, and in face of an election which will bring 
a new constituency into power. Nobody knows better 
than Sir W. Harcourt that a premature departure from 
Egypt is in practice impossible, and that the proposal to 
effect it would seriously divide the Liberal Party; while Mr, 
Chamberlain is well aware that to recall the garrison from 
Ireland would be to abandon the hope of power. Then 
why hamper the action of future Ministries, whether Tory or 
Liberal, by hints which, exaggerated as they will be by 
enemies, will spread through the whole country an impres- 
sion that the advanced Liberals aré dreamers rather than 
politicians, and dreamers who might some day dream most 
dangerous dreams? We shall evacuate Egypt when circum- 
stances permit,and no sooner; and we shall not evacuate Ireland 
at all till Ireland is reconciled ; and the speaker who promises, 
or seems to promise, more than that, does but render govern- 
ment more difficult, and party politics more hopelessly chaotic. 

We speak the more frankly upon this subject because we 
recognise one great danger straight ahead. We desire not only 
to see the Liberal Party win at the next elections, and win so 
completely that both Toryism and Parnellism will be power- 
less, but to see it win on a definite, intelligible, and, above all, 
practicable programme. We do not want to see five hundred 
Liberal candidates elected on five hundred programmes, each 
rendered acceptable by some promise that will never be carried 
out. Yet that will be the result if the advanced leaders 
talk loosely, and express ideas which, like the idea of property 
ransoming itself, and the idea of quitting Egypt at once, and 
the idea of a prospective Ireland without a garrison, can be 
twisted and exaggerated into pledges, or used to diminish 
confidence in the statesmanship of the next Government. The 
new constituency wants to be taught, and taught clearly, not 
to be bemused with fancies which will never be measures, but 
which, if they do not become measures, will leave an im- 
pression of disappointment and deception behind. The new 
election will not give everybody everything, or create a 
millennium in Ireland, or unravel all knots in our foreign 
policy, or do anything else, except give Ministers with powers 
of leadership the support necessary to render such leadership 
effectual. Those leaders must have definite advice to give, and 
that advice must be something very different from a hint of 
vast change in policy, without reference to circumstance, or to 
those necessities which in politics so constantly overmaster 
even the most strenuous ideologues. If such ideas are to be 
laid before the people, it should be after they have been 
matured and accepted by the general leader, and not as obiter 
dicta flung out to see what reception they will obtain. Weare 
always objecting to that course when it is pursued by Tories 
in their speeches upon Fair-trade, and it is not a bit less 
unadvisable when it is pursued by Liberals upon questions like 
the occupation of Egypt and the garrison of Ireland. 


THE BECKETT-DENISON SALE. 


OR the first time for many years a great art sale has 
gone on without the customary accompaniment of 
enhanced prices. In point of extent and variety the Beckett- 
Denison Collection held a high place among its fellows, and 
many of the objects it contained had the additional mark of 
having been bought at some of the famous sales of which 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s rooms have recently been the 
scene. In*one way, of course, this circumstance made the 
occasion less interesting. There were few or no surprises in 
the collection, nothing which had remained unappraised and 
almost unknown since some ancestor of the present owner 
brought it from abroad. The sums which Mr. Beckett 
Denison had given for almost every article were recorded, and 
dealers and amateurs had had abundant opportunities for 
considering whether he had bought them dear or cheap. But 
in another way this circumstance made the occasion more 
interesting. Had the collection been, so to say, a collection of 
first instance, had its contents made their appearance for the first 
time in a London auction-room, there would have been no means 
of accurate comparison with other sales. The qualities which 
give a high-money value to a work of art are often so minute 
or so accidental that it is difficult to determine whether one 
sold this year is dearer or cheaper than one somewhat 
resembling it sold last year. The differences in lacquer or in 
crackle seldom jump at you. It needs minute and trained 
observation to discern them. But when the objects sold this 
year are the very same that were sold in such and such 
another year, when the collection of to-day is really the 
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collections of yesterday and’ the day before arranged in a new 
combination, comparison is necessarily suggested. There are 
priced catalogues in abundance to refer to, and every one who 
cares can know whether the successful bidding comes up to or 
goes beyond the original purchase-money. Thus the Beckett 
Denison Sale shows us at once that the prices given for bric-i- 
brac have reached and past their best. For the most part, 
the contents of the collection have fetched less, in some cases 
very much less, than their late owner gave for them. To find 
the high-water mark in such things, we must go back a year 
or two. In June, 1885, the tide is distinctly on the ebb. 

Probably this fact is due to many causes. To begin with, 
there is the general stagnation of trade accompanying the 
unrelieved agricultural depression. Land or business are the 
alternative sources of all great incomes. When a fortune is 
made, it has to be invested, and the investment must take one 
of these two forms. Things have now been going badly so 
long, that even those who have not yet felt the prospect to be 
serious, begin vaguely to think that it may some day become 
serious. A man is poorer when he gets less interest on his 
capital, though the capital itself may be as large and as safe as 
ever ; and if his investment be in land, he cannot now feel any 
certainty even on this last point. That there is still no lack of 
buyers of pretty things, the record of this very sale shows ; but 
it also shows that the competition for them is very much less 
keen. There are fewer men to say “I must have that, 
cost what it may,” and that is the temper which sends 
up prices. A change in fashion possibly counts for 
something in the result. Large collections need abund- 
ance of space to house them in, and the latest variety 
of millionaire is less inclined than were the varieties that 
have preceded him to surround himself with the room that is 
wanted, Te multiplies his houses rather than enlarges them. 
He likes to enjoy life in many ways and in many places ; and 
unless he has that curious variety of the collecting passion 
which finds its happiness in warehousing everything that is 
bought, he will be likely to refrain from purchasing what he 
sees no chance of ever unpacking. Consequently, the race of 
collectors, though there is no sign of its dying out, may not 
increase with the old rapidity. In books, the change has 
affected the character of the books bought rather than the prices 
given for them. The ideal of the collector is no longer to 
have a great library so much as a choice one, and the treasures 
which are now held to make it choice are mostly of small size. 
If the same taste is extending to furniture and china, that 
would of itself tend to keep down prices. The ambiticn of 
the collector on a small scale is soon satisfied, and there are 
many obiects which he is forced to deny himself simply by 
reason of their magnitude. 

Again, the revolutions in taste as regards particular objects 
are often very rapid. When the prices given for Oriental 
china were at their highest, English china had already fallen 
greatly in value; and the very fact that the Beckett Denison 
Collection was so largely made up from collections only recently 
dispersed, made it especially liable to the action of this 
influence. A taste into which whim enters so largely may be 
expected to be easily wearied, and nothing is more likely to 
weary it than the reappearance for several seasons together of 
objects of the same character. If Mr. Beckett Denison had 
happened to collect something unusual, its sudden entry into 
the auction-room might have started a new fashion. As he 
only collected what other people had collected before him, 
there was no room for anything of the kind. The temper of 
the dealers must also be taken into account, and it is easy to 
see why they should have been less inclined to give great prices 
at this than at some former sales. They have no doubt felt 
the influence of the causes just enumerated, and they are more 
directly subject to one which has not yet been mentioned,— 
the great increase in the supply of bric-A-brac. In one sense, 
of course, the supply of a thing which is no longer made, and 
which would often not be specially valued if it could now be 
made, cannot be increased ; and these great sales may be treated 
as beyond the influence of the forgeries which are so abundant 
in those less famous collections which have no history and no 
pedigree. But the more rapid recurrence even of great sales 
points to what is, after all,a real, if only a temporary, increase 
in the supply. To send one collection to the auction-room is 
to tempt the owners of other collections to send theirs. They did 
not know till now the wealth that lay stored in their cabinets 
or ranged along the walls of their corridors; and till they 
have parted with their collections they cannot rightly estimate 
that wealth. When once their thoughts have been turned in 
this directicn, high and low prices have alike an interest for 





them. The former tempt them to take the tide at the flood ; 
the latter dissuade them from waiting until the waters have 
still further gone down. The dealer notes this tendency with 
a professional eye. He sees that each great sale, instead of 
being the last, is only the forerunner of others, and that for 
the present he need be under no apprehension that the stream 
will run dry. Why should he give an exorbitant price this 
season for things which he may be able to buy cheaper next 
season 2 

There is no reason, however, to think that this fall in prices 
will be permanent. How long it may last, or how far it may 
go, is another question ; but the passion of collecting is far 
too deeply rooted to die out; and so long as it exists, it will be 
subject from time to time to accessions of force. As wealth 
increases, and rich men become more numerous, the power of 
gratifying it will increase in proportion, and by-and-by, the 
collections immediately likely to be offered for sale will all 
have come into the market, and the demand will again be in 
excess of the available supply. The United States and the 
older English Colonies are likely to help on this process, Time 
will increase in the one, and in the other give birth to, a leisured 
and wealthy class ; and there is, unfortunately, great ground for 
believing that this class will be increasingly divorced from 
public life, and will thus he especially open to the sentimental 
attraction which belongs to the process of collecting. Vague 
associations with an historical and artistic past, which make no 
serious demands on the intellect, and yet engender a pleasure 
which is in some sort intellectual, will have a natural charm 
for communities at once rich, idle, and imperfectly educated ; 
and associations of this sort are just those which are aroused 
and stimulated by collecting. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON FREE-TRADE. 


HOUGH it may be lawful to be taught by an enemy, few 
people seem to remember that it is wise as well as lawful. 

But for this, we should look for a large Conservative accession 
to the cause of Free-trade, as a result of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at the Cobden Club this day week. Probably those 
who heard the speech thought the economical part of it dull, 
and we have little doubt that their view was shared by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. Speaker and audience were alike 
anxious to get to more exciting matter. Indeed, in the 
throes of a Ministerial crisis, nothing but the title of the Club 
could have ensured the introduction of anything so far removed 
from what everybody was thinking about as the argument 
against Protection. But from a dinner in honour of Cobden 
the subject could not be banished; and if Conservatives 
would but persuade themselves that something good may come 
even out of Birmingham, they would find very wholesome 
reading in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. They are anxious, and 
properly anxious, to do something to revive English in- 
dustry. They see that trade is depressed, that wages are low, 
that thousands of labourers are out of work. They have their 
full share in the delusion—from which scarcely one of us is 
wholly free—that legislation is the appropriate cure for 
admitted social ills. They are not Protectionists—that is under- 
stood—but they cannot get rid of the belief that something 
might be done by Parliament to put matters into a better 
state. Some of them are almost persuaded that if the original 
Free-traders were back again upon earth they would—unlike 
Mr. Bright—wish not to undo their work, but to adapt the 
machinery to the environment. They made England a free 
port in the belief that every other nation would shortly follow 
her example. Now that other nations are seen to regard her 
rather as a warning than as an example, does not the case 
originally made out for Free-trade fall to the ground ? and is 
it not time to inquire whether some pressure cannot be applied 
to foreign nations to compel them to follow our example ? 
This, we take it, is the feeling of a great many Conservatives, 
and it is precisely the state of mind which a candid considera- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s reasoning would be likely to benefit. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not deny that trade is bad; his 
experience as Minister has left him no illusions upon that 
head. Nor does he hold out hopes of any large immediate 
conversions on the part of foreign nations to Free-trade. He 
takes a bolder line, and asks whether Englishmen, so far as 
their commercial interests are concerned, have any reason to 
wish for such conversions. If the Fair-trade theory is true, 
the countries which rescrt to Protection ought to be ex- 
ceptionally well-off. Self-interest has forbidden them to follow 
England in her adoption of Free-trade ; and as England is now 
suffering from her short-sighted haste, they ought to be 
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profiting by their judicious, if selfish, prudence. If free 
admission of foreign goods makes trade bad, rigorous exclusion 
of them ought to make trade good. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it does nothing of the kind. To show what the condition 
of trade is in the United States, Mr. Chamberlain quoted a 
very remarkable passage from a recent report by the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. ‘* The all-important question,” 
the Secretary says, ‘is how shall the country be relieved from 
the plethora of manufactured goods. Our power to produce is 
much in excess of the present or any probable demand for 
home consumption. Unless the markets now practically closed 
against us are opened, the depression, now so severe, will con- 
tinue.” We see, therefore, that Protection, even on the heroic 
scale on which the United States have resorted to it, is not 
enough to keep the home producer employed. The machinery 
of production is not nearly so perfect in the United States as 
it is in England, yet Mr. M‘Culloch is able to say of it,— 
“ The existing iron, eotton, and woollen mills, if employed at 
their full capacity, would meet in six months the home 
demand for the year.” Trade is bad in the United States, not 

because the foreign producer beats the home producer in the 

home market—the tariff prevents that—but because pro- 

duction has so gone ahead of consumption that the home 

market is not enough to keep the home producer employed. 

But though the tariff cannot make the home market adequate 

to the capacity of the home producer, it can and does inzrease 

the cost of production. The home producer sees the market 

clear of rivals, but when he looks again he sees that it is 

also clear of buyers. If he begins work in January, by July 

he has supplied the wants of his countrymen, and has no more 

left to do. The one thing that would increase the number of 

buyers would be to lower prices; but how can he do this, 

when the cost of his machinery is increased by protective 

duties? The consequence is, that the American trader finds 

himself in just the same condition as the English trader. 

Each alike sighs for more markets to supply. 

This statement of Mr. McCulloch’s has another lesson for 
Englishmen. To the argument which has just been stated, 
the Fair-trader will probably reply that he does not expect, by 
any arrangement of tariffs, to make home demands com- 
mensurate with home supply. But England can supply, and 
has supplied, the markets of the world; and the object of 
establishing retaliatory duties would be to open those markets 
once more. Have duties,—which, though they may not be 
retaliatory, so far as profession goes, are, in fact, higher than 
any that the strongest advocate of retaliation would think of 
proposing,—been of any avail in opening foreign markets to 
American producers? Not a bit of it. The American mills 
might work twelye months instead of six, if a high tariff 
had the virtue of bringing Protectionists in other countries on 
their knees. Instead of this, Protectionist Germany and Pro- 
tectionist France go on their way unheeding. They exclude 
American goods just as they exclude English goods. What 
reason, then, is there to suppose that if England followed the 
example of the United States she would be any more successful 
in getting the duties imposed by foreign countries relaxed in 
her favour? If there were any change at all, the Protectionist 
Government would see in her conversion a proof that common- 
sense, as embodied in their own practice, was at last winning all 
along the line. 

French industry supplies a curious instance of the un- 
expected effects which may follow from a protective system. 
The French cotton-spinners have from circumstances been 
specially cared for by successive French Ministries. Whether 
they have profited much by what has been done for them we 
do not know, though, judging by the analogy of other trades 
and countries, we should expect that they have much the 
same story to tell as their neighbours. But whatever the 
duties on imported cottons may have done for the cotton 
trade, there is no question what they have done for the silk 
trade. They have helped, and greatly helped, to ruin it. 
The population of St. Etienne is less by 25,000 souls than it 
was two years ago. Of the 66,000 workmen still left in it, 
10,000 are doing nothing, 50,000 are working short time, and 
only 6,000 are in full employment ; while wages are so low that 
even among those who are at work 30,000 persons are dependent 
upon public relief or private charity. One of the principal causes 
assigned for this terrible state of things—terrible anywhere, but 
most of all terrible in France—is that owing to the cost of 
raw material the French silk manufacturers are undersold by 
their neighbours ; and the reason why the raw material costs so 
much is that it largely consists of cotton waste. The price of 
cotton waste is regulated by the, price of cotton yarns ; so that 





a duty designed to protect one industry operates to destroy 
another. More significant still, for Englishmen, is the fact 
that in France, with superior advantages of soil and climate, and 
with a protective duty, the farmers are no better-off than they are 
in England. In a single department there are 800 farms unlet ; 
in a single arrondissement there are 20,000 acres lying fallow; 
arable land has fallen 50 per cent. in value; rents are from 
12 to 33 per cent. lower ; and stockbreeding is becoming the 
only profitable branch of French agriculture, Mr. Chamber- 
lain may well ask,— Would you not think that it was to an 
English county that these figures related? If this is all that 
protection can do even for the farmer, what is the value of a 
ds, duty? Mr. Lowther and Mr. Chaplin ought at least to 
take a French farm for five years before they come forward 
with a nostrum which is discredited where it has been applied.” 








MICHAEL FIELD. 

ILL the pseudonym of “ Michael Field”? become greater 
even than that of “George Eliot”? It is hard to say. 
On the one hand drama will never be as easy to read or as popular 
as fiction. It is a great effort to the average man to break into 
the heart of a great dramatic action without any of that gradual 
initiation by which the artistic novelist conducts us into the 
centre of an artfully woven labyrinth of circumstance. On the 
other hand, there seems to us fire enough in Michael Field, if he 
should live and work for a career of even very moderate length, 
to throw into the shade some of the greatest writers of this 
century. We expressed this opinion with some emphasis when we 
first drew attention to Callirrhoé and Fair Rosamund; and 
we can express it even more confidently now that we have 
three more works* of the same poet before us, though none 
of them appears to us to equal Fair Rosamund in the 
combined simplicity of its conception and the richness and 
variety of its workmanship. Of the three plays, undoubtedly 
the second—the play on William Rufus—is the most powerful 
as a whole, though even that does not seem to us so full of 
contrast and variety as Fair Rosamund. But we welcome the new 
volume, not because it touches any higher point than its author 
has yet reached,—we do not think that in finished art or general 
effect it reaches any point so high,—but because in the great 
surface over which it passes, though we find baldnesses in one 
place, superficiality of touch in another, and a want of distinctness 
of treatment in a third, we cannot read twenty lines anywhere 
without finding traces of a strong genius and a great dramatic 
imagination, profuse in its power, and failing, where it does fail, 
rather from haste and wealth and prodigality than from poverty 
or weakness. However, we are not about to criticise the new 
volume, which it would be premature even to attempt to 
estimate, when it has been read but once, and with the eagerness 
which the second appearance in the field of a new and well-marked 
genius must necessarily excite. We wish only to illustrate 
the kind of power which Michael Field appears to possess,—a 
power widely different in kind from anything to which during 
this century we have been accustomed,—a power, not refined 
and subtle, not exquisite and rare, not luxuriant in fancy, or 
richly inlaid with culture, but careless, buoyant, and lavish in 
its ease, sometimes coarse, and often rude, as with strong hand 
it hews out its path through the material with which it has 
chosen to deal. Michael Field’s is just the kind of genius which 
an analytic mind would be apt to prove @ priori that the present 
century hardly could produce,—the kind of genius which we 
should ascribe to a world awakening from a long sleep, rather 
than to a world which had been over-cultivated for a century or 
two, and in which every type of excellence had been analysed 
until it had become too self-conscious and vigilant. For example, 
take the second play, William Rufus, with its motto from the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, “ First then with this prayer, I adore 
Earth,—the first seer among the Gods.” ‘The play, so far as it 
is really great, delineates a brooding Saxon belief in the growth 
of a vast and dim power of vengeance in the Earth itself for the 
oppressors of the soil, and delineates this with a kind of power 
that seems to belong to almost any age but the present. Here 
is the key-note struck in the first few lines, and all that is most 

powerful in the play is of a piece with this prelude :— 

“ Beowulf. They turn our bread-lands to a pleasant ground. 
Nature will never bear it: the fierce earth 


Will rend the foreign, sacrilegious hands 
As a great mastiff, humble to his lord, 








* The Father's Tragedy. William Rufus. Loyalty ov Love? By Michael Field. 
London: George Bell and Sons. Clifton ; J. Baker and Son. 
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Is fatal to the fondling wayfarér. 

Where now I sit there was a sound of bells, 

The sight of curling smoke from cotters’ roofs ; 

I feel the undergrowth above my chin 

Where there was browsing common. All the wood 
Is savage, rank, o’ergrown, pestiferous, 
Depopulate of man, and teeming with 

The rampant, wild, unprofitable beasts 

That forage on him. Ah, there is a sound, 

A merry, merry horn, a laughing cry ; 


Let’s wait. 
Wilfrith. Grandfather, you should trust in God. 
Beowulf. It’s the earth I’m trusting to, I’ve planted it; 


It feels the tie of blood down to the pith; 
It will not fail.” 
Again, Beowulf exults that the tyrants have murdered one of his 
grandsons outright instead of putting out his eyes, as his own 
had been put out :— 
T’m glad they murdered him, not made him dark ; 
For now he’s dead the Earth will think on him 
As she unweaves his body bit by bit. 
She’ll have time like the women-folk at work 
To turn all over in her mind, and get 
His wrongs by heart. He never trusted her; 
He thought her slow she’s old, 
It’s true; and no ambition for herself : 
When the corpse lies where she has given suck 
The lusty days stir in her.” 
Again, the very fine sketch of the character of Purkis, the 
charcoal-burner,—the Saxon who attended the king’s corpse 
after he was struck down, to Winchester,—is a variation on the 
same central conception. In Purkis, the deep, heathenishly 
naturalistic superstition of Beowulf has been modified and 
compressed by the homely shrewdness of an over-mastering and 
self-regarding mother-wit into a form more convenient for the 
purpose of negotiation and contract with the Norman conquerors; 
nevertheless, he comforts his spiritual-minded son, who is in 
bitter grief because his brother must have died in mortal sin, in 
this highly earthly fashion :— 
“ Purkis [to Wilfrith]. Tut, my lad, 
You’re over-anxious; as I take it now, 
Our souls were never private property 
A man might call his own ;—I rather hold 
Our duty’s simply a stupendous fief 
Our Overlord lets out to us in bits 
To plod at peaceful, putting armour on 
When His old quarrel with the devil needs 
Sword-settling; but the more part of our days 
It’s produce He requires, not skirmishing. 
These sins of ours 
Let’s put ’em in as muck about our roots, 
Not fling to waste. Those early Norman years 
I had a murderous heart ; I plucked it out, 
Flung to the refuse ; now it’s rotted down 
To jast a sturdy holding to my rights. 
If you will put away your baser parts, 
You'll grow a slender crop. Feed full the field 
If you desire the hundred-fold increase, 
I say . . + « but you, religious, cannot learn 
The right use of your sins. It’s wasting breath 
To speak to you.” 
That is certainly not the kind of sketch for which we should 
have looked to a poet of our own generation, for it is singularly 
free and vigorous, and is full of the half-rank, half-rich earthi- 
ness of a primeval time. 

But it is not merely the fresh naturalistic sympathies of this 
poet which are so remarkable. There is at times a quite 
Shakespearian dash of gaiety and buoyancy in his images, as, 
for instance, in this brief passage from The Father's Tragedy :— 

“‘ Rothsay. Fill, wench, fill, 
Let’s pledge the newest beauty. What coy nymph 
Hath listened to thy tongue, my soothing John ? 
Ramorgny. Faith, there’s a merry dozen down the street, 
As wide awake as nightingales, with eyes 
That are a flock of stars.” 
Or take again this free grand touch where Robert IIT. (the poor 
old king commemorated in “The Fair Maid of Perth’’) is trying 
to reconcile himself to part with his only remaining son, after 
the cruel murder of the elder :— 
“‘ Harl of Orkney. Tarry no more, my liege. 

Doth make the rift of parting an abyss. 

King Robert. O, Earl, I cannot heave up from my heart 

Its anchor with Farewell !” 

And is not the following touch, in its naturalistic truth and 
imaginative splendour, worthy at once of Wordsworth’s brooding 
sympathy with nature and of a dramatic vigour to which Words- 
worth never pretended to attain ? Constantia, the Sicilian wife of 
the Emperor of Germany, is lamenting over her fate in being about 
to bear a son to the foreigner, and Iolante, her childless Sicilian 


see we we 


To slowly part 


“AndI 

Must bear him children, as my countrymen 
Yield him their labour’s first-fruits. My desire 
Is not to make him father; ’tis to give 
A man-child to my country. O my land, 
My life, my blood, for thee my womb’s in toil, 
And I shall see thy prince’s heritage 
Trampled before my face. Sicilian bloed 
Pour’d out by him who hath begot my child. 
This is distraction. 

Iolante. Such distraction waits 
On motherhood, my queen ; full treasuries 
Bring terrors and forebodings of the thief ; 
Pangs that the poor 
Would suffer smiling. Were I in your case, 
Sweet lady, I would bear your world of cares 
To feel a babe’s hand patter its soft praise 
O’ my bosom’s bounty.” 
What we have desired to show is not merely that in Michael 
Field we have a very considerable poet, but a very considerable 
poet who displays that special kind of freedom and vigour,— 
now careless, now luxuriant, now startling us with a flash of 
lightning, now subduing us with a rugged strength of thought,— 
which we should all suppose to belong to any age rather than 
our own over-attenuated and too self-conscious epoch. 


And Michael Field’s faults are just of the same kind,—faults 
of carelessness rather than of over-finish. He is sometimes as 
barren as history itself. He is not aware that he has told us 
too little to make crime intelligible in cases where history 
alone could not make it intelligible, and where something more 
was wanted than anything history could suggest. He is 
not aware that The Father's Tragedy fails, not because 
the tragic element is wanting, but because it is im excess, 
because something more than helplessness and hopelessness 
is necessary to make one enter into the agony of a father 
who never seems to avail himself of his natural advantages 
for resisting the cruel inspirations of his brother. You 
cannot truly sympathise with a mere float upon a stream, 
even though that float be a man; you want to see fuller 
evidence of genuine struggle before you can believe in the 
tortures of a breaking heart. Again, in the Sicilian drama, 
the tangle of passion and intrigue is too thick and rank for clear 
discernment ; the reader feels himself in a tropical forest of inter- 
lacing tendrils and blossoms in which he is almost lost, rather 
than in scenes of magnificent but clearly chiselled imagery such 
as those of Antony and Cleopatra. What is deficient is clear-cut 
outline, art, design, but not wealth, not vigour, not solidity, and 
not colour. Reflection, retrenchment, selection,—that is what 
we miss. But that is what in this age we generally have in 
redundance, while what is usually wanting to us is the fecundity 
of a great imagination and the freedom of a genuine vision. In 
these, at least, Michael Field is not deficient. In those a poet 
so powerful’ is certain to gain ground, as discrimination sifts 
the wealth of his rich mind. 





ALBERT PEL. 

HE career of Albert Pel, who has just been condemned to 
death in Paris—nominally for one murder, but really for 
murdering five or six women in succession with revolting cruelty 
—deserves notice, as in some ways unique in the long annals of 
crime; but it has rather a moral than an intellectual interest. 
Pel seems to have been a man belonging to a type common 
enough everywhere, and very frequently found in criminal 
records. Nero was among men probably the most perfect 
embodiment of it. This is the man of some ability, some informa- 
tion, great esurience, great reluctance to work except at his own 
wish, and a feebly inquisitive and artistic nature, shown in 
Pel’s case in a desultory fondness for experiments in chemistry 
and electricity, and in a certain capacity for music, which he 
gratified by costly purchases, and which, if, as is reported, he 
were a cousin of Berlioz, the composer, whose autobiography we 
related last week, may have been hereditary. He was a watch- 
maker rather above his position, and so respectable externally 
that one of his wives was alady. He must, from the facts of 
his life, have had a certain attraction for women, due, probably, 
as in Peace’s case—who, like him, was a musician and a dabbler 
in mechanics—to his tongue, for he was physically a thin, puny 
man, with peering eyes, a sinister expression, and a chin so 
receding as to be noticeable. He had a certain cleverness, and 
defended himself fairly well; but there was nothing excep- 
tional in his mind except a cynical hardness, shown in cool 
remarks after his mother’s death, and brutal witticisms 





friend, is bidding her take comfort in the blessing brought by 
maternity itself :— 


after his third murder. There was nothing, again, of 
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interest in the method he adopted, except its lowness of 
motive and its satanic treachery. He is called a great 
poisoner; but he was rather a great thief. He never 
appears to have committed crime except for money, and 
he never murdered or robbed anybody except the women of his 
own household—probably because their deaths would least of 
all imperil his personal safety. Whenever he wanted cash, he 
looked round for some woman with a little; and if she were not 
already in his own house, he enticed her there by professions of 
love, and then killed her and took the money. His own mother, 
according to the French police, was his first victim, then his first 
wife, then his second wife—who, however, after taking some doses 
of arsenic, fled for her life and disappeared—then a mistress named 
Eliza Bohmer, upon whose case the jury pronounced their verdict, 
then a second mistress, and then a servant-maid. The object 
in every case was a small sum of money, never, except in the 
mother’s instance, exceeding £100; and the method was always 
the same—continuous doses of arsenic. Generally he buried his 
victim in the usual way, but once he burned her body; and 
the evidence of that fact formed one of the many circum- 
stances which led to his conviction, and which induced 
the jury to refuse the usual rider of “extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” There was nothing intelligent in his use 
of arsenic, the most indestructible of poisons; nothing out 
of the ordinary way in his defence, which was in substance that 
the evidence was insufficient; and nothing, we fear, extraordinary 
even in his treachery. The men who have been convicted of 
murder to gain insurance-money have always selected their 
female dependants as victims; the horrible couple convicted in 
Paris a few years ago of murdering for clothes, limited themselves 
to applicants for places; and the wretched Viennese Schenk; 
whose history we related twelve months since, and who killed 
sixteen women, got them all into his power by promising 
marriage to servant-girls, suggesting elopements, and murdering 
them at the point on the road where they were to meet him for 
departure. The choice in all these cases was regulated by the 
powerlessness of the victims. They say that the continuous 
passion for human flesh always betrayed by tigers which have 
tasted it, and which are thenceforward known in Indian villages 
as “ man-slayers,” is not caused by liking for the flesh at all— 
indeed, it gives them mange—but by the conviction they acquire 
from their new experience that man is the easiest victim of his 
size, that he has no horns to push or hoofs to strike with, and 
that he never attempts to bite. Tigers fight, but dislike fighting ; 
and deliberate criminals are like the tiger, and choose the 
weakest, as offering the fewest chances either of escape or of 
reprisals. 


The true point of interest in Albert Pel’s personality is the 
proof he affords of tke strength of greed as a passion when 
developed in callous natures, and the way in which, if 
indulged, it indurates those natures till they seem hardly 
human. Englishmen, criminal lawyers and Judges excepted, 
have a customary idea—sometimes exceedingly strong—that the 
greed which develops theft is not one of the stronger passions, 
that it is merely acquisitiveness in excess, and that magistrates 
and lawgivers are always a little too hard in their treatment of 
it. They have a notion that a thief is the most redeemable of 
characters, and that there is something partly sordid in the 
zeal with which property is protected, often more carefully than 
the person. They scarcely understand great bitterness against 
theft, and almost believe that a thief may have that vice alone. 
They are wrong. The great old legislators, Moses, and Munoo, 
and Gautama, knew human nature better, when they pro- 
nounced so strongly against covetousness, ranking it among 
the overmastering sins; and so do modern lawyers when 
they punish theft so sharply, though they defend them- 
selves in a different way by pleading the welfare of society. 
Theft is a great deal nearer to murder than English- 
men suppose, and greed indulged kecomes an overmaster- 
ing lust. In uncivilised communities the two always go 
together, the bandit killing his victim when he resists or when 
disappointed with his gains; and in civilised communities greed 
is the cause of more murders than all other causes put together. 
White persons taught Christianity in childhood are constantly 
committing murder for gain only. Hardly any breach of law 
go rapidly indurates the heart. There is no man so con- 
tinuously cruel as the slave-catcher, whose motive is greed 
alone, except the brigand, who also is seeking only gain, and 
who will cut his victim up bit by bit if the ransom is not paid. 
No kind of continuousness in nrurdering—which, we suppose, 





we may take to be the last worst sign of induration—ever has 
any other motive. The really great villains—like Palmer, 
and worse examples on the Continent—are always actuated by 
the hope of gain, which rises in such men to a passion that 
blinds them to all consequences, and makes the suffering of their 
victims of absolutely no account. Experienced heads of prisons 
say that the habitual swindler is of all men the most irreclaim- 
able; and Americans have long declared that of all men who 
are cruel and reckless in taking life, the “sportsmen” of their 
Southern cities, even when they play fairly, are the worst. They 
will kill sooner than lose five dollars. We should say that the 
true objection to gambling—otherwise the only offence which 
we know to be one, yet cannot exactly prove to be criminal 
—is the cruelty it begets, the entire indifference to the 
losses, and therefore sufferings, of another, which the habitual 
gambler, if he is to have any happiness at all, must 
cultivate in himself. He cannot go on gambling if he pities the 
loser. A compassionate gambler—we mean, of course, a con- 
scious gambler by trade, always seeking money and not excite- 
ment—cannot exist; he would be almost a contradiction in 
terms. Greed, in fact, of all passions, kills out mercy quickest 
and builds egotism highest, and is therefore, in callous natures, 
the one most likely to lead to murder. There is every reason 
why it should be so. The thief—we use the word to cover every 
description of criminal for gain except the bravo—differs from 
all other criminals in this,—that his gratification comes after his 
crime, is long continued, and interferes, therefore, with his 
instinctive remorse. He must, too, repeat it constantly, that 
is, must perpetually harden his heart again, and perpetually 
enjoy his gains just when the crime is freshest in his mind. 
Pel always enjoyed his money purchased by murder in 
a few months of pecuniary ease; and just when he woke 
out of that trance of relief from poverty, had to begin 
murdering again. There is, in fact, no impulse to evil 
which in continuousness of provocation quite equals greed. 
That it operates differently in different natures, is true; but in 
the evil natures for which the laws were made, it is a cruel 
impelling force. Anthony Trollope—who, if he had not quite the 
insight to penetrate the human heart, had observed men closely 
—detected this relation between greed and cruelty; and in two 
separate novels, “Can You Forgive Her?” and “Sir Harry 
Hotspur,”—the latter a half-finished sketch but little read— 
his bad men betray a constantly springing wish to murder in 
order to gain or escape losing some consideration of value. He 
wrote for an English audience, and would go no further than a 
wish; but the history of crime unhappily does not stop there. 
There are reasons for the Tenth Commandment which the 
English world in its easy-going kindliness has forgotten, as they 
have forgotten why good men of old held gluttony to be a 
crime. Gluttony can destroy the mind worse than drinking; 
and Albert Pel was only a “covetous” man with a hardened 
heart. 





“LE PRINCE ZILAH” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
N JULES CLARETIE boasts two great distinctions,— 

e he is disdained as a novelist by M. Zola, and he is 
interpreted as a dramatist by Madame Jane Hading. The first 
is wholly to his own honour; the second is greatly to our gain. 
Le Prince Zilah is by no means so good a play as M. Le 
Ministre, and the omission of the prologue from the representa- 
tion at the Gaiety Theatre injures it seriously, besides 
rendering it difficult for any one who has not read the novel 
from which it is taken to make out until the end of the 
first act what it is all about. In the novel, and in the prologue 
acted in Paris, the attraction of Prince Zilah Andras (the 
Christian name coming last, Hungarian fashion) for the 
beautiful “Tzigane,” and the ties that unite two persons 
so differently placed in the social scale, are explained by 
the tragic story of the raid upon the village, the rescue 
of the mother and child, and the gift of the famous and 
fatal topazes. But nothing of this is made evident to the 
audience at the Gaiety Theatre, who find the self-styled 
Marsa the Tzigane, or Gipsy, in the society of a General, a 
Count, and a Baroness, in a fine house in Paris, and are 
presently made a party to the animated and finely-acted 
love scene which ends with the rather premature salutation of 
Marsa as “ Princesse !’’ by the company. The story of Le 
Prince Zilah is as simple as it is tragical; and although it has 
several defects in the dramatic form—the chief of them being 
obscurity at the beginning, and patchiness all through—it is 
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admirably suited to the sombre and pathetic manner of the 
actress, who is the play. Prince Zilah and Count Menko are 
friends, have been companions from boyhood; the latter has 
been Marsa’s lover, having deceived her into believing that he 
would marry her. One day she finds out that he is married, 
and she renounces him; but he retains her letters. She 
meets the hero of her childish dreams and memories, the 
splendid Prince, and when she has won him, the inevitable 
struggle begins between the sense of her unworthiness, the 
remembrance of the great wrong that has been done to her, and 
the pleading of her own love, and her lover’s. With the latter 
argument M. Damala is thoroughly to be trusted. There 
are better actors than he among the French comedians whom 
we have seen in London, but there is not one so sincere 
and convincing in a love scene. We have to witness the 
strife of Marsa’s emotions before the shock of fear is added 
to them by the appearance of Menko on the scene at the very 
moment of Zilah’s triumph over her misgivings. From their 
first manifestation, the interest steadily rises, and the audience, 
although unable to ignore the faults of construction and the 
dangerous weakness of the drama, recognises, together with 
those defects, the fact that they enhance the excellence 
of Madame Jane Hading’s interpretation. Menko has joined 
the revolutionary party in Russia, to the great grief of 
Count Varhély, and the passionate indignation of Prince 
Zilah; and it is the latter feeling which leads to the 
équivoque that produces the catastrophe, an expedient trivial 
enough to strain probability to the utmost, but which 
is used by the actress with such skill, that its triviality does 
not appear until one has time to think it over. Menko 
is forced to join his political associates, to leave his former 
victim, whom he has again persecuted, to her splendid 
fortune as the wife of Prince Zilah, and he uses the most 
cowardly threats to her. She is beside herself with rage, 
shame, dread, and the torment of indecision ; she has the will to 
tell Zilah the truth, the conscience to feel that she ought and 
must do so, but at the sight of his happiness, which he expresses 
in the most ardent way, her courage fails; then comes Menko, 
with his cruel claim upon her and his threats. Driven wild 
and unsexed by her fury and her fear, she strikes him with her 
dog-whip, orders him from her presence, and, when he jeeringly 
declares that he will return by night, she has her bloodhounds 
loosed, and he is supposed to be killed by them. Menko is not 
killed; but Marsa’s wedding-day has come, and she has not had 
the courage to tell the truth to Prince Zilah. Just as the 
struggle within her is becoming unendurable, she falters out 
Menko’s name; and the Prince, thinking she is alluding to his 
having outraged his friends by his political conduct, tells her that 
henceforth Menko is not to be spoken of; that no thought of 
him is to trouble their joy. It is at this point that Madame Jane 
Hading saves the play by her fine acting and her wonderful 
shades of expression; for the position is almost an im- 
possible one. The contradiction between the lofty and im- 
passioned nature of the Prince, and the comparative ease with 
which he puts away what Marsa supposes to be the avowal of 
Menko’s former relations with her made by Menko himself, 
requires all the actress’s genius for its management. The 
marriage ceremony takes place; and while it is in progress a 
servant of Menko’s places in the hands of Count Varhély a 
packet which he had been ordered by his master, before his 
departure, to deliver to the Prince himself. The man has been 
unable to do this; as a next best resource he has brought the 
packet—Marsa’s letters—to Zilah’s old friend, and so the death- 
blow to their happiness is to be dealt by the hand that 
would fain load Zilah and Marsa with blessings. The 
wedded pair are left alone; they are about to start on 
their wedding-tour when the discovery is made, and the 
great scene of the drama occurs. Zilah breaks out into furious 
violence, and, flinging the despairing woman from him, rushes 
out, leaving her senseless on the floor. The fourth act,—in 
which Count Varhély, having succeeded in getting Menko 
liberated from the Siberian prison he had so well earned, 
for the express purpose of doing justice on him in his own 
way, kills the caitiff in a duel, and Marsa dies in the arms 
of Zilah,—is a trying one for the actors. It has the 
grave artistic defect of dropping the audience down a 
great many pegs from the excitement and interest of the 
third act. Marsa is too plainly under that obligation which 
Goldsmith imposes upon “lovely woman”; and, besides, 


not all the combined skill of dramatist and actor can make a | 





modern duel acceptable to an English audience. We tolerate, 
we even like, other things foreign to our customs; but a duel is 
always ridiculous, when it is not Hamlet’s or the Corsican 
Brothers’. The fourth act is, however, M. Landrol’s oppor- 
tunity, and he uses it well. His Count Varhély, and the 
General Vogotzine of M. Saint Germain,—whose quiet, in- 
tensely expressive “asides ’’ remind us of Ravel,—are excellen : 
examples of the talent of those admirable actors. 

Madame Jane Hading’s Marsa fully realises the expectations 
which we had based upon her performance in the réle of Claire 
in Le Maitre des Forges. It is a far more difficult part, not 
only_on account of the complexity of emotions to be 
portrayed, with the ever-deepening gloom of the story, but 
because the play absolutely depends upon the actress’s being 
strong enough to turn its weaknesses to the advantage of her 
own acting, and so to hold the attention of the audience 
that the jerkiness, the inconsequence, the (artistically speak- 
ing) thin ice may be matters of indifference. Madame 
Jane Hading does this; as we have already said, she 
is the play, which demands an extraordinary variety of 
facial expression, and in which the difficult situation of cross- 
purposes in critical circumstances is repeated in each act. 
Madame Jane Hading’s face is equally remarkable for its solid 
strength and its keen refinement; her large and solemn eyes 
glow with a sombre fire and melt into sadness more real than 
any we have ever seen, except Désclée’s, when she said, 
“‘Pauvre Frou-frou!” Her broad brow, with the roomy look 
of brains about it, takes marked and legible lines of thought 
and suffering; in every free movement of her graceful arms 
and eloquent hands there is the mood and meaning of the 
moment. She is absolutely free from fidgettiness, and she 
produces her effects with remarkable ease. Her genius is 
not fettered by over-finish; it has the constant charm 
of unconventionality, and individuality. In vain do Marsa’s 
friends, the amusing General and the much- married 
Marquise (a part admirably played by Mdlle. Devoyod, and 
which would suit Mrs. John Wood to perfection), expatiate 
upon the grandeur and the felicity of the fine marriage 
she is about to make; she is haunted by her past, and 
its inexorable consequences are ever before her; the brief 
intervals during which she yields to hope and snatches a fearful 
joy are deeply pathetic. The éqguivoque by which she is misled 
into believing that Prince Zilah has learned and condoned the 
truth, is a very critical incident,—one which might have ruined 
the play, already endangered by the bloodhound scene. But at 
that point the actress triumphs. Nothing can be finer than the 
expression of face, the gesture, and the tone by which she 
makes us feel that, with all her relief and joy, there is 
astonishment, trouble, and puzzle in her mind about Zilah’s 
manner of taking this terrible revelation. She is vaguely 
disconcerted ; the thing she feared is averted ; but there is some- 
thing wanting to her ideal in the impatient setting aside of the 
matter by her lover. In the great scene with Menko, and in 
that with Zilah, which reveals all his ferocity and completes her 
despair, the power, pathos, and passion of the actress are 
finely displayed; and her physical gifts—the mobile counten- 
ance, the free grace of the figure, and the modulation of the deep 
vibrating voice, with an irresistible sob in it—find their fullest 
exercise. It was amusing to hear it remarked, as a defect of the 
play, that the “sentiment” of Le Prince Zilah is “very 
French.” That is quite true; but why not? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRELAND AND THE CRIMES ACT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I thoronghly agree with you, that, where practicable, it is 
most desirable to get rid of exceptional legislation for Ireland of 
the criminal and police kind; and that whatever modification of 
existing law is needed, as to the composition of juries and the 
power to hold investigations, ought to be made permanent, and 
to apply to the entire kingdom alike. But there are two pro- 
visions of the Crimes Act which are not needed in England and 
Scotland, and yet ought to be permanently maintained in Ireland. 
The most important of these is that power of practically fining a 
district, which is often made necessary by the conspiracy of the 
entire population to suppress evidence in cases of murder and out- 
rage. The other is the power to prohibit public meetings without 
being required to show cause. I do not know whether this is 
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of any value for the prevention of intimidation, ‘but it is of 
great importance for the prevention of riot. When a riot is 
expected at acelebration of the 12th of July, or other open-air 
meeting, people attend the meeting armed, and thus the ex- 
pectation of a sanguinary collision tends to realise itselfi—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Belfast, June 15th. Josern Joun Murreny. 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Dr. Ginsburg in the recently-published “ Old Testament 
Commentary,” edited by Bishop Ellicott, in a note on Leviticus 
xviii., 18, says :— 

“ A WIFE TO HER SistzR.—That is, a man is here forbidden to take 
a second sister for a wife to or in addition to the one who is already 
his wife. »»4 who is still alive. This clause, therefore, forbids the 
jews, who were permitted to have several wives, a particular kind of 
polygamy, 7 e., a plurality of sisters.” 

“In wer LiretimMe.—This limits the prohibition to her lifetime ; 
that is, as long as the sister who was first married is still living, he 
must not marry another of her sisters, but he may marry her when 
the first one is dead. According to the authorities during the second 
Temple, ‘in her lifetime,’ also includes a woman who had been 
divorced from her busband, and though she is no longer his wife, yet, 
as long as she lives, he is forbidden to marry her sister. 
wife died, he was not only free to marry ber sister, but in case the 
‘deceased left issue, it was regarded as a specially meritorious thing 
for the widower to do so. Hence the Jews, from time immemorial, 
have afforded the bereaved husband special facilities to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, by allowing the alliance to take place within a 
shorter period after the demise of his first wife than is usually the 
case.” 

The foregoing is so authoritative and so clear, that any 
addition to the argument would be superfluous; it may, how- 
ever, be permitted to express one’s amazement that any 
nineteenth-century Christian should appeal to the marriage 
laws of a society which included polygamy among its normal 
institutions, even if they supported his view, which they do 
not. 

The question of the Levirate does not bear upon the marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. It belongs to a state of society 
which we can only realise with difficulty. If Dr. Trevor can 
spare time to read McLennan’s “ Primitive Marriage” and his 
‘Patriarchal Theory,” he will probably find in Thibetan 
polyandry a satisfactory explanation of the origin and uses of 
this puzzling custom.—I am, Sir, &c., 


11 Oakhurst Grove, Fast Dulwich. 


G. W. Burien. 


{To TKE EpiTor OF THE “SPFCTATOR.’’) 

S1r,—I will try to answer your points as ‘ dogmatically ” as 
you put them. (1.) Your distinction between “ wife” and 
“ widow ” in Leviticus xviil., 16, is not tenable:—(a.) Because 
the seventh commandment probibits intercourse with any man’s 
wife, and there could be no occasion for a special prohibition of 
a brother’s wife. (b.) Because this verse is not an independent 
enactment, but a sub-section of the prohibition in verse 5,— 
“ None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him.” 
It is incest, not adultery, which is the subject of the law. 

(2.) The “continuation of the passage” confirms not your 
interpretation, but mine. The incest consists in defiling the 
marriage of the husband, #.e., in taking a woman whom he has 
tuken, and this is not affected by his death. 

(3.) The interpretation of Deuteronomy xxv., 5, did not arise 
on the question put to our Lord by the Sadducees (Matt. xxii, 
24); their point was as to the resurrection, “ Whose wife shall 
she be of the seven, for they all had her ?” (Zox%0v again). Their 
case was that a woman might, and even must, under the law 
referred to, have more husbands than one; it would have been 
an evasion of the point to raise a discussion of the law of Yeba- 
moth. ‘The “seven’’ was only the ordinary way of expressing a 
plurality, the exact number being immaterial to the case. It is 
highly improbable that a man should leave seven own brothers 
capable of marrying his widow, and no such extravagance is 
stated. Ifthe case was put in Greek (as we have it), éd<aQes 
would include a near kinsman; and if the law was cited in 
Hebrew, Yebam has the same latitude, as shown in the marriage 
of Boaz and Ruth. 

(4.) The Rabbinical gloss is of much later date than the 
Scripture. That the Levitical law was “generally understood ” 
to mean what it plainly says, is shown by no such marriage 
being recorded after its delivery. The Rabbis were quite 
capable of inventing glosses on the Decalogue itself; ‘ making 
the word of Gol of none effect by their traditions.” 


When the [ 





May I further say to Mr. Hinde that it is he who makes the 
mistake he imputes to me? The law of incest begins in 
Leviticus xviii, 6, with the solemn superscription, “I, the 
Lord,” and closes with the seal, “it is wickedness,” in the 
seventeenth verse. The eighteenth verse is the first of a new 
series of prohibitions on impurity. Allowing the last four words 
to “constitute a governing clause,” they govern the condition 
“to vex her” (R.V., “ to be a rival to her ”’) as muchas the rest. 
When I was at Mysore I was told that the late Rajah married 
his living wife’s sister to please her; the excuse now often 
pleaded by Christians for marrying a deceased wife’s sister. But 
the verse obviously relates to a state of polygamy; and even 
the Rabbis allowed that the law of Yebamoth did not apply to a 
brother already married to the widow’s sister. Why ? because 
it was incest to have two sisters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beeford, June 15th. Grorce Trevor. 

[The correspondence must end here. We are willing to give 
Dr. Trevor the advantage of the last word, though in this case- 
we cannot think that that is very great.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE FREE CHURCH AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The letter from “ A Scottish Churchman,” in your issue: 
of June 13th, professing to give the correct version of the Free 
Church Assembly’s action regarding Disestablishment, has only 
added to the confusion. Your correspondent actually quotes. 
without correction, and by implication endorses as perfectly 
accurate, the most important mis-statement your account con- 
tained. I refer, of course, to that which attributed to the leader 
of the Assembly, Principal Rainy, a motion committing it “only 
to Disestablishment, and not to Disendowment.” 

In the interests of truth, may I be allowed to supply the 
correction your correspondent has unaccountably omitted? The 
motion proposed by Principal Rainy, and adopted by the 
Assembly, expressly affirmed in its leading clause,—‘ That. 
Disestablishment and Disendowment in Scotland are not only 
demanded by the principles of the Protest of 1843, but are 
urgently called for in the interests of justice and of the peace 
and welfare of the country.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. N. 





“THE UNCONSCIOUS SELF.” 
[To tHE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—In your interesting article of June 6th on “ The Uncon- 
scious Self” you ask me several questions, to some of which, 
if you will allow me, I will briefly reply. 

I may remind your readers that the problem under discussion 
is as follows :—It is admitted provisionally (and actual experi- 
ment will readily confirm the admission) that certain persons 
write, with planchette or pencil, words and sentences of 
which they are ignorant before they write them, or while they 
write them, and which sometimes contain facts of which the 
writer is not consciously possessed. What, then, is the agency 
concerned? I have argued in the “ Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research,” Parts VII, and VIII., that we must 
in most cases ascribe this writing to unconscious cerebration 
on the part of the operator, involving sometimes a telepathic 
communication from the minds of other living persons to his 
mind. There is, of course, another conceivable explanation, 
viz., that the writing is prompted by some intelligence alto- 
gether distinct from the operator. And you very pertinently 
inquire whether it is possible to write voluntarily under the 
conditions under which Mrs. Newnham, for instance, wrote 
automatically. I have applied to the Rev. P. H. Newnham for 
further details, and he says:—‘ Undoubtedly, as a rule, un- 
conscious muscular pressure is sufficient to account for all 
mechanical results produced by Mrs. Newnham. But there 
were occasions on which it is difficult to account for the 
mechanical result in any manner that I can conceive of. 
Our planchettes were home-made, without wheels to the 
legs; and they have to overcome a good deal of friction in 
moving. Now, I always insisted that when the hand was on 
planchette (she never used two hands), it should press so lightly 
that a sheet of note-paper could be passed and repassed between 
the fingers and the wood. I have done this scores, if not 
hundreds of times, while the writing went on, and it was not in 
the least degree impeded. I do not see how the down-strokes, 
when the planchette moved towards her, could be formed while 
one finger only touched the rim, and exerted no conscious 
leverage whatever. I think a first-rate professor of legerdemain 
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ought to be consulted about’this. Of course, if he could produce 
the result by conscious contraction of the muscles, the auto- 
matic power could do the same unconsciously.” 

You will perceive, Sir, that Mr. Newnham’s reply justifies 
the pertinence of your question, and militates against my theory 
of unconscious cerebral action. I can only say that, in my own 
experience, I have never seen planchette moved in a way which 
I could not imitate, with the one exception (which makes for my 
argument) of mirror-writing, produced automatically by per- 
sons who could not write this reversed script (without elaborate 
effort) in their normal state. But I accept the reference to the 
judgment of professors of legerdemain. Mr. Maskelyne, to 
whom the Society for Psychical Research is indebted for several 
sagacious hints, has kindly recommended to us an expert friend 
of his own as thoroughly competent in such inquiries. We shall 
be happy to submit to this gentleman’s judgment any case 
which may be presented to us where an automatic writer can 
show ground for believing that the force employed in writing is 
not initiated by his own muscles. 

One word more. You suggest, further, that if a person who 
had never learnt to read or write proved able to write auto- 
matically, my hypothesis would be shown to be insufficient. I 
quite concur; but, on physiological grounds, I do not think it 
likely that any such person can be found. I wish that some of 
your readers, who are acquainted with persons for whose bond- 
fide illiteracy they can vouch, would try the experiment. Let 
them make such a person place his hand on planchette ; and if 
he who never wrote before writes then, I will gladly go from one 
end of England to the other to see him. 

I must not extend this letter further, or I should have liked 
to touch on what you say of the dangers involved in my ex- 
planation. Should the subject interest your readers, I might 
recur to it. In the meantime, we are all agreed that a far 
wider field of induction is to be desired; and I would earnestly 
request your readers to repeat the experiments, as detailed in 
my papers, for themselves, and to send me any results of interest 
which they may attain. There are, I think, few directions in 
which intelligent persons, without special apparatus, are likely 
to be able to lend aid so useful in the investigation of important 
truth.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic W. H. Myers. 

Leckhampton House, Cambridge. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE CONSPIRACY OF CINNA, 
APPLIED TO RECENT EVENTS. 
(CORNEILLE: CINNA, Acr V., Scene 1.) 
Sir 8S. H.N. Siz M. H. B. 


Tu es done Chef, Hicks-Beach, mais ceux dont tu le tiens 
Sont ennemis de tous qui sont gens du bien. 

En comité de quatre tu recois la naissance 

Et c’est par son aide tu arrives en puissance. 


Tu m’as assassiné Lundi au Capitole 

Au moment de triomphe, et ta main pour signal 

M’a du, au lieu d’encens, donner le coup fatal. 

La moitié de tes gens est sortie par la porte; 

Trente trois t’ont suivi et t’ont prété voix forte. 

Ai-je de bons amis? Sont-ils mauvais soupeons ? 

De ces Ames rebelles dirai-je les noms ? 
Drummond-Wolf, Gorst, trés-honoré Booth de Sclater, 
Marriott, qui doit toujours en traitre éclater, 
Randolph, qu’aprés toi j’avais le plus aimé. 

Le reste ne vaut pas l’honneur d’étre nommé, 

Un tas d’hommes sans talent et sans estime, 

Que pressent de mes lois les ordres légitimes. 

Quel était donc ton bout? De conduire 4 ma place ? 
D’un étrange malheur leur destin les menace 

Si pour étre chef de parti, et donner la loi, 

Tu ne trouves aux Tories obstacle qu’en moi. 


Oses-tu pourtaut penser que les Hamiltons, 

Les Stanhopes, les Ridleys, les Manners, les Gibsons, 
Quittent le noble orgueil d’un talent généreux, 

Jusqu'a pouvoir souffrir que tu régnes sureux! P,P. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[THIRD AND LAST NOTICE. | 


In this our last article on the Grosvenor Gallery of 1885 we 
will, as far as possible, complete our notices by a few words 
about the chief pictures which have as yet been unmentioned. 

Alma Tadema’s “ Portrait of a Physician ” is the first picture 
numbered in the catalogue in the Exhibition, and is perhaps, 
taking it all in all, the best portrait, though it is conceived in utter 
defiance or disregard of all artistic traditions. Surely never before 
in the history of modern Art has been seen so skilful a piece of 
painting,so wilfully and almost absurdly ugly in all the sur »und- 
ing detail, as is the head of this yellow-haired physician, stuck 
in one of the lower corners of an upright picture —with nothing 
but a mass of bedclothes and the partially-seen hand of some 
sick person, as a background. Contrast with this Mr. Watts’s 
splendid portrait of Mrs. F. Myers (done, if we remember right, . 
some years ago), in which the gorgeous crimson dress and luscious 
background of flower and leaf, and the beautiful face, with its dark 
hair and rich colouring, are all one in beauty and fitness of effect. 
After alk, “ Beauty should go beautifully,” as the grim earl said 
in “Enid;” and we have some right to feel aggrieved that 
Tadema should even occasionally use his splendid technical 
skill to show us how wonderfully he can do something which is 
unworthy of the doing. Look at the little Frank Miles seascape, 
which hangs above this portrait of Watts’s, called “The Last of 
the Sunset.” It is only an effect of mist and fading light, with 
a dark fishing-boat against pale water; but the little sketch 
has a good deal of delicacy and truth, and renders well its 
attempted effect of peace. Mr. Miles might be a good land- 
scapist, we fancy, if he chose; his work has certainly improved in 
this respect under the influence of—Whistler. Near this hangs a 
small study of “ Diadumene,” by Poynter, the same subject as 
that of his large Academy picture, and better, because less 
laboured. 

* At last he beat his music out,” 

would be an appropriate quotation for much of Mr. Poynter’s 
work. Itseems coldly hammered into shape, like one of Parnell’s 
speeches. Mr. Herbert Schmalz has several of his women’s figures 
here, the pictures being mostly of very small size, and some- 
what affected sadness. This young artist’s work is, indeed, 
always imperiously overshadowed by the atmosphere of sorrow ; 
his young ladies, with their pale faces and darkly-shadowed eyes, 
are sad for the want of fresh air and something to do,—sad, per- 
chance, from sheer delight in sorrow. The best of these is the one 
which hangs in the entrance-hall, and is catled “ Souvenir de 
Blankenberghs,” opposite to Mr. Stuart Wortley’s “ Chez 
Nous,” a lady in a light tea-gown, lying at full length on a 
very sumptuous sofa, with surroundings of equal luxury. This 
is as bad a specimen of Mr. Wortley’s painting-taste as the 
portrait of Miss Ethel Waller in the East Gallery is a favourable 
example. The large picture of brown oxen on’a chalk down, by 
Mr. A. Lemon, is remarkable, not only for its unusually good 
drawing of the beasts, but for a simplicity of style which 
approaches genius. It is good painting, and appears almost 
absurdly quiet. with its present surroundings. The truth is, that 
Mr. Lemon is an artist who is learniag his business slowly but 
surely, from Nature and the great bygone masters of painting, 
and has not fallen into the prevalent quagmire of forcing his 
pictures with the exaggeration necessary to make them tell well in 
an exhibition. Nevertheless, if we might say one word to him, 
it would be that he should not forget there is another error to be 
avoided, and that simplicity is not in itself an end in Art, but one 
of the means to an end. Of the Alfred Parsons here we will 
say but little; it does not show him at his best—it is little but 
a comparatively uninteresting work from an accomplished artist. 
Indeed, here, too, in another way, one is tempted to feel that the 
work is better than its conception, that the notion of how it 
should be painted, and the artistic reticence and completion of 
its painter, have to some extent taken the place of any more 
intellectual or emotional aim. Mr. Parsons is painting well and 
drawing exquisitely at present; but he has not yet painted one 
picture which has been really successful, except from a techni- 
cal point of view. Artists like his work almost in proportion 
to their knowledge; but on the mass of picture-seers it makes 
little impression, because it does not tell any actual story or 
appeal to any special sympathy. And of the two Albert Moore 
pastels which hang by the great picture of “ Hypatia,” we shall 
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say nothing, save that the artist’s hand does not seem at home 
with this medium, and that we miss in them nearly all the 
beauties which his graceful arrangements and thorough 
draughtsmanship of drapery have made familiar to us. Dis- 
heartened, perhaps, by his continued exclusion from the 
Academy, as we said in a former article, Mr. Moore 
is not this year seen to advantage. But his brother, the 
sea-painter, has a beautiful grey picture here, full, not 
only of truth to Nature, but of that apparent ease of work- 
manship and suggested poetry which were for so many years 
the chief characteristics of Mr. Moore’s work. His great 
pictures some years ago had the facility, or rather seemed to a 
casual spectator to have the facility, of rough sketches, and they 
had, too, a strong, though somewhat rough, emotional quality, 
which separated them miles from the purely realistic painters, no 
matter how perfect. Mr. Moore’s Nature of late has seemed to 
lose a little of its humanity, though he has immensely improved 
in the technical dexterity with which he has rendered it; and 
we are glad to see in this grey moonlight, traces of the former 
feeling coupled with the later skill. 


By the side of this hangs a fresh little subject-picture by Mr. 
Prinsep which shows him at his best, a girl in a “ well got-up” 
muslin dress, looking over acorn-field. Girl and landscape alike 
are perhaps a little over-dressed, not in the best taste; but still 
the picture has a strong English quality about it, and is full of 
clear light and wholesome air. The young lady looks as if she 
“tubbed ” regularly, if we may mention such a thing,—a fact to 
be appreciated when we compare her to Mr. Schmalz’s beauties, 
and those of several other painters in this Gallery. Indeed, not 
to speak it irreverently, soap and water is somewhat at a 
discount in the Art of the Grosvenor Gallery; and in no one’s 
work is this more conspicuous than in that of Mr. John Reid, 
an artist of great ability, who is simply ruining his art by the 
extraordinary delight he has in painting all his subjects a sort 
of dirty brick-dust colour. There is a picture of his here as 
clever as could be desired, with a couple of children in the fore- 
ground, and the faces are forced into a colour which, to the best 
of our belief, is absolutely and entirely impossible, and resembles 
nothing but a cut-open pomegranate dipped in soot. This artist 
has a really fine gift of colour, but has exaggerated it to such an 
extent that, for the sake of getting his reds and browns and 
deep blue-greens, he will ignore everything else, and make 
a natural landscape look like a dirty kaleidoscope. He 
gives us a rich and harmonious effect of colour even 
now, but all else, even the drawing of the picture, he is 
inclined to disregard. There is a little picture of Arthur 
Hughes’s here called “ Autumn,”’—a peasant girl, of the con- 
ventional kind, clean, comely, and, alas! somewhat unnatural, 
resting on her way to market. This should be noticed for its 
completeness; it is pre-Raphaelite work, and is, moreover, 
though a little artificial, very free from the usual pre-Raphaelite 
failings,—not quite a successful picture, but done in the 
temper which produces good work. For the temper which 
produces pictures of, well, of an opposite kind, we can- 
not refrain referring our readers to Mr. Jopling’s “Little 
Bo-peep,” one of those irritatingly mock-simple portraits 
which irritate all those who look at them. Some of Mr. 
Eugéne Benson’s little landscapes here are pleasant and 
suggestive; but his big picture of the ‘Cumulus Cloud” is 
unfortunate in that its cloud is badly drawn, and in consistency 
rather resembles rock than vapour; the drawing, too, of the 
water in the foreground is simply preposterous. Look at the 
picture, nevertheless, to get a notion of what the Lagoon at 
Venice does look like on a hot afternoon,—the atmosphere, with 
its hot, still brightness, is perfectly true; the glare of the water, 
the flame-like colour of the Venetian sails in sunlight, the 
utter stillness and great expanse of the Lagoon,—all this is 
well and truly done. Cut off the foreground water, and chop 
up the cumulus cloud, and one would have a pleasant picture. 


A fair portrait of the late Postmaster-General, by Mr. Harold 
Rathbone, shows that that young artist is gaining power as well 
as knowledge of drawing. Miss Tennant’s little studies after 
Henner are as pleasant as ever, and very like her master’s 
work,—seen through the wrong end of a telescope. Mr. Morris’s 
two babies and their mother, which he entitles “ Eve’s Second 
Paradise,” is ambitious, and is, after its kind, successful ; but 
its sweetness is a little tawdry. Mr. David Murray has a fine 
landscape, and Mr. Inchbold has a clever rendering of lake 
scenery, which seems to us just a,trifle forced in its colouring. 





BOOKS. 


—@—— 

THE LAND OF THE AURORA BOREALIS.* 
THESE are very valuable and very enjoyable volumes, yet in 
one respect rather provoking also. The reader of them has but 
to refresh his memory by a re-perusal of such works as 
Mr. Rae’s White Sea Peninsula and Linnzus’s naive Lacbesis 
Lapponica, to see that Mr. Sophus Tromholt has pro- 
duced a thoroughly honest and a thoroughly original book, 
suggestive neither of padding nor of piracy. But in his 
obvious desire to please the British public, he has fallen, or 
rather forced himself, into some errors of style. In trying to 
avoid what he terms “ pedantic prolixity” and “ tedious erudi- 
tion,” this “distinguished savant,” as his “editor” no doubt 
quite correctly terms him, resorts to “ light and rapid strokes.” 
Lightness and rapidity are all very well in their way and in 
their place, but not the.hideous “fun” which in too many 
places does duty for them. It is a calumny on the reading 
public of these islands to suppose that they enjoy vulgarities 
such as “slipping out a big D” in pages that deal with 
the realities, and even the grandeur, of Nature. The English- 
man of Continental caricature, who smokes cigars in cathe- 
drals, and cannot appreciate the glories of the Midnight 
Sun without help from a brandy-flask, may or may not be a 
tradition. But he is not the sort of person to take an interest 
in the Aurora Borealis, or in the manners and religion of the 
Lapps; and Mr. Tromholt might have spared himself the trouble 
of trying to amuse him with slang from Mr. Gilbert’s operas, or 
in dwelling on the selfishness of a wretched merchant who keeps 
brandy to himself under the pretext of its being oil. Mr. Trom- 
holt evidently considers it a good joke to refer those curious 
as to his personal appearance “to his portrait as he appears on 
the last page of this work,” which portrait is that of an indi- 
vidual whose face is hidden behind a photographic apparatus. 
Under the circumstances, this is not so much a joke as an 
impertinence. It is not possible altogether entirely to acquit 
the “editor” of this work, Mr. Carl Siewers, of responsibility 
for its blemishes. Mr. Tromholt, indeed, warned him not “to 
kill him in the translation, even if his ideas should seem 
bizarre.” But he confesses to having “ effected alterations and 
pruning.” It would have been well for these volumes if Mr.. 
Siewers had “effected” a good deal more. 


When Mr. Tromholt chooses, he can refrain from dancing 
literary hornpipes for the delectation of imaginary British 
spectators, and be perfectly concise. He is so in his Preface, 
when he states the origin, scope, and special claims of his book :— 

“Tt was,” he says, “as participator in the work of the Inter- 
national Polar Research Expeditions of 1882-1883 that the author 
visited the most distant regions of the European Continent. His 
task was to effect observations of the remarkable phenomenon known 
as the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, and, principally, in con- 
junction with the Norwegian station at Bossekop, in Finnmarken, 
and the Finnish one at Sodankyla, in the very heart of the wilds of 
Finland, to effect measurements for determining the height of the 
phenomenon above the earth’s crust. He chose, as the most favour- 
able spot for his researches, the lonely and desolate Lapp settlement 
of Koutokzino, far beyond the pale of civilisation on the Russo- 
Norwegian frontier. He took with him thither a photographic 
apparatus, by the aid of which the light in these high latitudes has 
delineated the accompanying illustrations, which may contribute to 
enhance the interest and promote the instructiveness of the book. As 
regards the former, he may be permitted to point out that they form 
the sole complete collection of its kind in existence of life, people, 
and nature in the Land of the Lapps and Kveens.” 

Mr. Tromholt’s mission was, to some extent, the working-out 
from the Norwegian stand-point of what is commonly known 
as “Weyprecht’s Plan” of circum-polar observation. Wey- 
precht, the well-known discoverer of Franz Josef Land, 
some years ago, developed the idea of separating geo- 
graphical from physical Polar research, and suggested that 
there should be established round the Pole a chain of Interna- 
tional observatories, so placed that they could be reached with- 
eut difficulty during occupation, fitted with the best scientific 
instruments for the study of geo-physical science, and in charge 
of specialists. Weyprecht’s plan was adopted at the Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress in St. Petersburg, in 1880; 
and between August 1, 1882, and September 1, 1883, a number of 
countries maintained eleven such stations—the original number 
was twelve—where there were conducted a series of exhaustive 
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researches into the meteorological and magnetic conditions of the 
Polar regions, which, as Mr. Tromholt truly says, marks an epoch 
in the history of science. The Norwegian Government selected 
for their station Bossekop, in the southern corner of the Alten- 
fjord, lying in 70 deg. N. lat., or about 1,500 miles from the 
North Pole, yet sheltered by “a small bay lovely as one of the 
highly-praised lakes of Italy,—dreaming, smiling in the balmy 
summer air, which has not the heart to ruffle the crystal surface, 
and surrounded by a wreath of green, grey, and brown mountains 
with soft outlines.” Thither Mr. Tromholt proceeded from 
Bergen in the autumn of 1882; and thence, in order better to 
study the Aurora Borealis, he penetrated to the Lapp settlement 
of Koutokxino. With Koutokszino as his head-quarters, he 
made excursions by reindeer pulk through the land of the 
mountain Lapps. He subsequently made his way to the Finland 
station, Sodankylé, and made the acquaintance of the Kvens. 
The book closes with a spirited account of Mr. Tromholt’s 
return to the region of civilisation by sea, in the course of which 
he beheld the glories of the Midnight Sun, picked up a bunch of 
keys on the North Cape, passed the promontory which has 
robbed the North Cape of its special glory, as Mount Everest 
has robbed Chimborazo, and photographed at midnight 
Vardéhus, the northernmost fortress on earth, consisting of “a 
couple of houses, half hidden behind a parapet, two or three 
iron tubes, honoured with the distinguished denomination of 
guns, a flagstaff, a little powder for saluting on the King of 
Norway’s birthday, a commander, and twenty soldiers, who, 
during peace, find employment as fishermen.” We are not 
quite sure that the scientific portions of this book—in which 
Mr. Tromholt describes the methods and results of his observa- 
tions—are not the best of all. They are lucid and unpretentious. 
Although Mr. Tromholt, like everybody who has seen the 
Aurora Borealis, breaks into prose-poetry over it,—and his 
prose-poetry is very much to be preferred to his humour,—he 
banishes a few illusions concerning it. Every attempt he made 
to photograph the aurora failed, alike at Koutokeino, at 
Bessekop, and at Sodankyla, owing to the small strength of 
light and its limited chemical action. Then,— 

“That the aurora should compensate for the loss of the sun is a 
mere fable, while the belief prevalent that it greatly assists the 
dwellers in these parts in the dark season, on their journeys or in 
their work, is a gross exaggeration. Generally, the aggregate amount 
of light emitted by the Aurora Borealis is so small, that its contribu- 
tion to lighten the darkness is almost nil, while it must be of an 
unusual brilliancy to be even seen when the moon is full and the sky 
clear. For a few moments certainly the light may be very intense, 
and cast an unusual brightness over the landscape, but these intervals 
of luminosity are so brief that the light emitted is of no practical 
value whatever to the inhabitants of the Polar regions. The very 
greatest amount of light which the Aurora Borealis emitted, or which, 
in any case, I was able to ascertain during my entire sojourn in Lap- 
land, may be compared to that of the moon two days and a half after 
full, when 25° above the horizon and the sky is clear.” 

The value of Mr. Tromholt’s book, so far as the Lapps are 
concerned, lies in the amplitude of its details. The Lapp him- 
self—the pure Lapp, that is to say—has changed but little 
since Linnzeus visited his country about a century and a half 
ago, to study, not the Aurora Borealis, but the Flora Lapponica, 
and when on one of his journeys he met with a woman of frightful, 
even of “ Stygian ” appearance, who seemed a perfect fiend, and 
addressed him as “ miserable man,” but turned out, nevertheless, 
to be a Good Samaritan, at least in intention. Mr. Tromholt 
studied the ways of the Lapps most minutely, saw them in camp 
and in “ settlement,”’ and even at the Assize Court, and picked up 
many a story about them in the vicarage at Koutokzino, which, 
in spite of its dreary situation, must, from a glimpse that Mr. 
Tromholt gives of its interior, be by no means destitute of cosy 
comfort. The conclusion Mr. Tromholt comes to is that the 
Lapp “is a savage, endowed with a mixture of goodness and 
vice, simplicity and cunning, sensitiveness and cruelty, indo- 
lence and energy,—indeed, a true child of nature.” The numerous 
portraits which Mr. Tromholt gives us of Lapps of both sexes 
and of all varieties— Mountain, River, and Sea—suggest, indeed, 
a very low order of intelligence. The Lapp is “selfish and ’cute 
in all his dealings, and easily deceives his customer.” His 
philosophy is, “ What you do not care to do to-day, put off till 
to-morrow, or any future occasion when you may care to do 
it.” He “has also a strong disposition to indulge in the 
pleasures of life, whether in the shape of a pipe of 
tobacco, a cup of coffee, or a glass of brandy.”  Linnzeus 
found the Lapp very fond of brandy, and so did Mr. Trom- 
holt, although he maintains that while his friend gets drunk 
oftener, he really drinks less, than people who are more favour- 





ably spoken of. “Combing is an act of cleanliness almost 
unknown to the Lapp, while the clothes are generally worn 
till they become rags, or the season demands a change. ..... 
The Lapp is not the least ashamed of eating whilst a hungry 
man looks on...... The intercourse between the young of 
both sexes is perfectly unrestrained.” We thank Mr. Trombolt 
for the exhaustiveness of his study of the Lapp (the Mountain 
Lapps, by the way, now number 1,500), but, as a mere matter 
of taste, we prefer the reindeer to his master. 


One of the most striking chapters in this book is that in the 
second volume which describes “The Reign of Terror in 
Lapland.” It is a full—perhaps a trifle too full—narrative of 
a singular outbreak of superstition mingled with vice and 
brigandage among the Lapps, which culminated in a frightful 
tragedy in Koatokeino in the year 1853. A sect arose calling 
themselves the “Saints,” with half-mad leaders, the chief of 
whom, Aslak Heetta, a young man of twenty-eight, termed 
himself the King and God of the Lapps, and declared that the 
Trinity resided in him. They were from the first violently 
intolerant, and ultimately formed themselves into a religious 
army, which attacked Koatokeino, and murdered the sheriff 
and leading merchant under circumstances of the most horrible 
brutality. The vicar and the whole “ unbelieving” population 
were only rescued, after the most barbarous ill-treatment, from 
the same fate by the courageous inhabitants of a neighbouring 
settlement, who, although outnumbered by the Saints, offered 
battle to them, and were finally victorious. Altogether, there 
is nothing worse in the history of Mohammedanism or Mormon- 
ism than this story of the “ Reign of Terror in Lapland.” Yet 
even out of this evil a certain amount of good came. One of 
the younger Saints, Lars Hoetta, emerged from prison to become 
the translator of the Bible into Lappish. 





A FRENCH OFFICER’S NOTES ON THE 
SIEGE OF PARIS* 


No book, not even the Diary of a Besieged Resident, gives a more 
graphic series of etchings of scenes in Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian war than this journal. Count d’Hérisson had peculiar 
advantages as an observer, and he has used them well. Cool- 
headed— wonderfully so for a Frenchman as we are apt to think 
—well-educated, and able to speak both English and German, he 
had no difficulty in finding employment, when on the news of 
the outbreak of war, he hurried back from the United States to 
fight for his native land. He was at Washington on business 
for the French Ministry of Commerce when the first mutterings 
of the storm were heard. It was the new French Ambassador 
to the States, M. Prévost-Paradol, who told him. ‘There were 
fifteen hundred thousand non in the plébiscite,” said that 
broken-hearted man ; and in reply to d’Hérisson’s boast of what 
the conquering French would do, he went on to predict disaster 
for his country. “ We shall be ground to powder,” said he. That 
very night poor Prévost-Paradol shot himself, and on the day 
after his funeral, war was declared by the French Emperor 
against Germany. 

When he reached Paris, Count d’Hérisson immediately sought 
an interview with the Minister of War, Count de Palikao, 
whom he had served under in the Chinese War. His 
military status was merely that of a Captain of Mobiles; but 
the Minister and he were old friends, and in a very short 
time he was on his way to Chalons with a letter to the 
General in command there. At Chalons, and on the way thither, 
disorder reigned supreme. The troops were a disorganised mob, 
of whom their officers were afraid. On the evening of August 
16th the Emperor arrived in the camp only to be neglected; 
mocked, hooted, despised by the soldiery; there was already no 
centre of authority, and it was soon evident to d’Hérisson that 
his country was doomed. He had nothing to do, and became 
melancholy. One day, however, his friend, General Schmitz, 
told him that he was to be attached to the staff of General 
Trochu, the Governor of Paris. He was so pleased that he gave 
a gorgeous green lackey a louis for the Emperor’s untasted 
breakfast, and forthwith returned to Paris, along with some of 
the Mobiles of the city, whose conduct was more significant of 
coming disaster than anything he had yet seen. The train he 
returned by was “like a swarm of ants in disorder.” And what 
a strange pandemonium the city rapidly became! Until it was 
invested by the enemy the population, high and low, all and 
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sundry, were kept in a state of tension by the bulletins which 
reached them and by the lies of the press. 


“Inthe midst of these excited crowds came one dispatch after 
another, at first obscure, and letting our disasters leak out drop by drop; 
and then suddenly much clearer, mentioning some small success, 
enormous loss on the part of the Germans, their cruelties and their 
exactions. At one moment there would be universal rejoicing and a 
rush to the windows to hang out flags and light lamps. Half an hour 
later another dispatch would arrive ; away went the flags and out went 
the lamps. In consequence of these perpetual moral somersaults, there 
reigned in the midst of the population, impressionable as a woman, a 
fever, a nervous affection, a fearful intellectual disorder. ‘ The 
Prussians were not advancing.’ The people breathed again. ‘Nancy 
had been captured by four Ublans.’ They recoiled and were indig- 
nant. ‘The White Cuirassiers had been exterminated at Bonny and 
not one of them survived.’ Alas! there were far too many left. 
‘Thirty thousand Prussians had been engulfed in the quarries of 
Jaumont, where they had been driven by Canrobert.’ Everybody’s 
head was in the air. Nobody had even heard of these quarries. On 
investigation, it was ascertained that they did not exist. ‘ Prince Albert 
of Prussia was killed, and his coffin, covered with black velvet, with 
silver stripes, was crossing the Prussian lines ’—another fable. 
Finally, on the eve of the very day when they had to publish the 
news of the catastrophe of Sedan, the Paris papers complacently 
announced that the King of Prussia had gone mad. How was it 
possible to avoid becoming absolutely epileptic under such circum- 
stances ?” 


By-and-by, however, the population began to realise that they 
would have to stand a siege, and desultory preparations were 
made. The Empress fled in the manner we know, hastily—at 
the instigation of the Diplomatic Corps, still in Paris, says 
d@’Hérisson—by the help of the American dentist, Evans, and 
without even a change of clothes. “Gone away without even 
a pockethandkerchief,” so the weeping chamber-maid had said, 
and what made the want still worse, with a cold in the head. 
The staff officer was moved to pity, and exerted himself to send 
the Empress’s wardrobe after her to England, with such success 
that most of her belongings, including £24,000 worth of furs, 
were safely away before the German armies closed around the city. 
For this signal piece of service Count d’Hérisson got scanty 
acknowledgment, and he was not repaid his expenses for 
forwarding the goods till ten years after, and not then till he 
sent in his bill. But for him the whole personal property of the 
Empress would probably have been destroyed or stolen. What 
he could not send away he deposited for safe custody at the 
Austrian Embassy. But this flight, the fate of the entire 
Imperial family, was but a minor episode in the history of that 


time. Nobody gave a thought to Napoleon, or any of his 
belongings. The Army had jeered at him before the crowning 


disaster of Sedan hurled him from his throne, and his wife was 
probably quite right when she telegraphed to him a few days 
before her own flight :—‘ Do not think of returning here, unless 
you wish to induce a fearful revolution. This is the advice of 
Rouher and Chevraux, whom I have seen this morning. People 
here would say that you are fleeing from danger. Do not forget 
that the departure of Prince Napoleon from the army in 
the Crimea has affected his whole life—Evetnim.” The 
Emperor obeyed; but the revolution came all the same, 
and the Empire, with all its tinsel and corruptions, vanished 
like the scenery of a discarded play. Instead of the Emperor 
there was Trochu, and presently the Republic; but they 
came too late to save France from the grasp of the conquering 
Germans. It is doubtful, indeed, whether any human being 
could have saved it after Sedan, but certainly General Trochu 
and Jules Favre and Co. were not the men to doit. From the 
very first both these men, and the whcle Republican Ministry 
that chose to remain in Paris, were at the mercy of the turbulent, 
lawless, fanatical, more or less armed mob, by whom the Republic 
had been set up. And the military Governor of Paris appears 
to have been peculiarly unfitted for his task. Instead of being 
a man of prompt action, he was a man of theories and books and 
of long-winded harangues. D’Hérisson pictures to himself the 
dismay of the lawyers who formed the bulk of the new 
Republican Cabinet when they found a soldier who could 
talk by the hour as well as themselves. Had he merely 
talked, perhaps matters would have gone better in some 
respects than they did; but he also tried to act—ordered 
sorties and organised battles to keep the turbulent spirits en- 
gaged, and perhaps get them killed off, all of which did no good 
whatever. The ring of steel drew closer round the doomed city 
after every effort made to break it or to seem to break it. The 
General and all the leaders knew that it could not be broken. 
M. @’Hérisson was mostly in the thick of these fights, flying to 
and fro in his capacity of one of the Gencral’s staff; and the 
pictures he gives of the carnage, the confusion, and horror of 





battle are worthy of Meissonier, whom, by the way, he recog. 
nised one day acting as an outpost-sentry. As the siege went on 
fool grew scarcer, partly, the Count says, because the system of 
rationing was not enforced from the first day of the beleaguer- 
ment. With hunger came increased riot, and once and again 
the Garde Nationale and other irregular troops surged up ina 
kind of insurrection, demanding the Commune—.e., the division 
of Paris, and ultimately of France, into small, self-governing 
districts. Trochu and all the officials of the Government together 
were unable to quell these disturbances. They bent before the 
storm. Once, at least, they had to call in Rochefort, for whom 
M. d’Hérisson has more than one kindly word. Rochefort had 
been a member of the first Ministry of the new Revolution, but 
soon resigned, and for a time was as popular as ever. He, too, 
however, came ere long to be saluted by the fickle crowds with 
the cry, “ Abas Rochefort!” The prolongation of the siege, one 
sees incidentally, was the height of folly—an altogether mis- 
directed enthusiasm, as French enthusiasm is so ready to be. 
By dragging out a futile resistance time was given to the Com- 
munists to grow into rebels who had to be quelled at the point 
of the bayonet. These men would not fight the Germans; 
but when the time came to struggle with their own countrymen, 
they fought to the death. More than once in the last confused 
battle which Trochu fought under the forts of Paris, to save 
honour and make capitulation more easy in face of the rioters, 
d’Hérisson came upon numbers of the Garde Nationale hiding from 
the storm of bullets. The General sent him on one occasion to 
see why a certain wall at the extremity of the Park of Buzenval 
seemed impassable. What he saw is worth telling in his own 
words :— 

“A regiment of the Garde Nationale had been there since morning, 
drawn up behind the wall, and a little lower down. In this wall there 
was a breach, and the Prussians from the other side covered this breach 
with bullets, to prevent any one emerging from behind. The drummer 
beat the charge, the colonel gave the word of command, En avant, 
the regiment shonted Vive la République, and—nobody stirred. 
That went on for three hours. Ducrot appeared on the scene in 
person, shouted En avant. He was answered by shouts, but nobody 
moved. There were no guns at hand to batter down the wall. At 
this juncture, a company of the Line appeared, commanded by a thin, 
grim-looking lieutenant. He was, I believe, Lieutenant Napoleon Ney. 
He placed his men in front of the Garde Nationale, and commanded 
a serjeant to cross the breach at the head of his section. The serjeant 
started, heard the whistle of the bullets, and made a sign that it was 
impassable. The lieutenant made a gesture as if to tear off his stripes. 
The serjeant repulsed him, and marched straight to the breach. He 
fell, riddled with builets. But behind him came the whole company ; 
they hesitated for a moment, and I saw the lieutenant seize the 
soldiers by the body and literally push them into the breach. They 
got through it, deployed in skirmishing order, and dislodged the 
Prussians. The wall was passed.” 

Here, one may say, is the whole history of the war epitomised 
in this single episode. On the one hand, sublime heroism; on 
the other, cowardice, selfish treachery, hell let loose. To resist 
the splendidly organised armies of Germany with legions com- 
posed of this heterogeneous stuff was madness, and those who 
led the resistance in Paris at least recognised it to be 
so before the waste of life was ended. At last food gave 
out, and the Ministry had to make up its mind to 
capitulate. Jules Favre stole in secret to the head-quarters 
of the Germans at Versailles, accompanied by M. d’Hérisson, 
whose knowledge of German was indispensable. Ere then, 
Trochu had fallen, the motley troops were almost without the 
semblance of a leader, and a Minister going to arrange terms 
of surrender might have been assassinated. But Jules Favre 
got safely through, not once, but twice, and the account M. 
d’Hérisson gives of the course of the negotiations with M. de 
Bismarck is one of the most interesting portions of a most 
absorbing book. The picture, too, of the Great Chancellor is 
kindly and appreciative to a degree that would be surprising 
were it not that the limner is so obviously a man whose mind is 
cynically open to the faults of his own nation. He dined with 
Count Bismarck on the occasion of the first visit, and found hima 
charming host. Jules Favre did not accept the invitation, and his 
aide is malicious enough to hint that there was a good deal of the 
theatrical make-believe of sorrow about this Minister. The con- 
trast he draws between the open, hearty, broad-chested German 
statesman and the thin, carroty-haired Parisian lawyer is not 
flattering to thelatter. Amongst the things Jules Favre fought 
for was the right of the Garde Nationale to retain their arms, and 
the Chancellor and he argued this a long time, for ‘ when 
General Trochu was not present to extinguish him, Jules Favre 
was very long-winded.” At last Count Bismarck consented, 
saying, “ So be it; but, believe me, you are making a blunder, 
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and sooner or later there will be a heavy reckoning for you with 
the rifles you are imprudently leaving in the hands of these en- 
thusiasts.” The civil war raised by the Commune soon proved 
the wisdom of this warning. But there was then no capacity dis- 
played by any French statesman to receive the word of the wise. 
M. d’Hérisson declares that Bismarck would gladly have made 
peace on easy terms for France after Sedan, and one cannot 
help thinking that it might have been better for all concerned 
if the war had ended then. All the after-fighting only added 
to the weakness of France, and increased the ‘penalty she had 
to pay. Nowhere better than in this book will the reader 
obtain the means of estimating the height of that grand folly. 
It is profoundly interesting from the first page to the last, 
although, perhaps, here and there too sarcastic, too much 
suffused with the spirit of a man whose life has disappointed 
him, to be pleasant reading. But the writer, at least, affects no 
sentiment or feeling which he does not possess. His loves and 
hates are open, and his mocking is seldom bitter. 


THE CYCLADES.* 

Tis book will please every reader, for it is as fresh an account of 
travel as any that has appeared for a long time, and deals with 
a quite unfamiliar region ; and it will have a special charm for 
all who have kept up some acquaintance with their classics. 
The first island which Mr. Bent describes is Seriphos, and we 
are plunged at once into the midst of our classical recollections. 
“Little Seriphos” was a sort of Gotham to the wits of anti- 
quity. It was a man of Seriphos who taunted Themistocles 
with owing his fame to his birthplace, and provoked the retort, 
“T had not been famous if I had been born at Seriphos, nor 
you if you had been born at Athens.” In another story the 
islander gets the best of it. “If my country is a disgrace to 
me,” he said to a disreputable Athenian, “ you are a dis- 
grace to your country.” Later on it became famous as a place 
of banishment under the Emperors. Juvenal, careless, as the 
Romans commonly were, of facts, calls it a rock; but Plutarch, 
who probably knew it, says that it furnished all the necessaries 
of life (some of the islands, as Gyaros, were absolutely barren), 
and he quotes from a comic poet something about figs being 
reaped with slings—whatever that may mean—the crop being 
so large or the trees so high. Theisland now bears out Plutarch’s 
description,—“ The tiny plain down by the harbour is a model 
of fertility.” As for the hills—and the greater part of the island 
is hill—they are covered with vineyards. Interspersed with 
these reminiscences and comparisons come curious facts 
belonging to quite another order of things. There are traces 
of the rule of the Latin Dukes (dating from the conquest of 
Constantinople in the fourth crusade). Then, again, there are 
the sacred places, churches and monasteries, of the Greek com- 
munion; and most interesting perhaps of all, the strange 
combinations between the old faith and the new. Some- 
thing very like a Dionysiac festival is held “at a spot 
called Panagia, before the Virgin’s Church;” and on the 
Day of the Cross farmers take to church some of the seed 
that is to be sown, just as their ancestors two thousand years 
ago had their ieg2 zpoxocose, or “sacrifices before sowing.” Then 
there is a widespread belief in nereids, a name which seems 
now to be given to all the varieties of nymphs. The man who 
sees them is supposed to be struck with madness; they cast an 
evil eye on children, and make them ugly ordiseased. But they 
are not always hostile to mortals. Like the mermaids of more 
northern climes, they are sometimes won to be the wives of 
men. Here is a little story which Mr. Bent heard himself, after 
much pressing, from the lips of an old Seriphian woman, named 
Plyntes, who was supposed to have reached her century of 
years:—‘“ Years ago, Michael Kappazacharias was digging in 
his vineyard, near St. Cyprian’s Church.” (At this point, we are 
told, the narrator “grew frightened again, and crossed herself 
violently before proceeding.”) ‘ Well, it was a very calm, still 
day, when suddenly a whirlwind came and carried him to some 
distance ; and as he was being borne along he felt the firm grip 
of the nereids. Shortly afterwards he was found lying senseless, 
,and carried in that state to the village.” 

These gleanings from the chapter on Seriphos could be 
matched from almost any of those that follow. But it must 
not be supposed that there is any monotony about them. The 
islands, indeed, differ curiously from each other, both in appear- 
ance and in social condition. Anaphi, for instance, is quite the 
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St. Kilda of the Cyclades. It is shut off from the outer world 
for sometimes as much as three months in the winter, for it has 
no harbour. To go there, indeed, is to risk something like 
imprisonment. Still, a visit seems worth the risk. The people,, 
too, seem to be happy. “If the rest of the world were to dis- 
appear,” said the demarch to our traveller, “and Anaphi alone 
be left, the only thing we should miss would be tobacco.” To 
complete their bliss, they seem to be out of reach of the tax- 
collector. Mr. Bent says:—“I asked him [the demarch] if he 
approved of the new tax which the Greek Government had 
recently put on cigarette-papers. ‘Bah!’ exclaimed he, with a 
wink, ‘the tax has not yet reached Anaphi,’ and the chief 
functionary of the law chuckled to himself as he rolled a 
cigarette in smuggled paper.” 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the island life is closely con- 
nected with the world. Santorin, for instance, produces wine 
on a large scale. Its vintages may sometimes be seen on a 
wine-merchant’s list, but there is no doubt that they are 
frequently found in his cellars. Bordeaux imports it in great 
quantities, doctors it, and ships it, as it ships in the same way 
many of the growths of Spain, under the name of “ Claret.” Syra, 
again, is quite modern, a busy commercial town, with two 
passable hotels, and altogether showing the results of that keen 
intelligence which, curiously enough, the Greeks seem commonly 
to exercise with more advantage in foreign countries than in 
their own. Quite another scene again is presented when we are 
taken to Tenos. Here we find what Mr. Bent callsa “ Pan- 
hellenic Festival,’ only it is not the Apollo of Delos, but the 
‘‘Madonna of Tenos,” in whose honour it is held. Hereis a 
picture from this curious scene :— 


“The church on the hillside looked beautifully clean and fresh, 
being built of white marble from the quarries at the north of the 
island. A handsome marble staircase led up to the entrance, into 
which several old columns are introduced, which were brought from 
one of the temples on Delos again to serve for a similar purpose. 
Beneath the chureh the vaults were teeming with pilgrims, for here 
is the evpeois, the holy of holies, where the miracle-working picture 
was found. Around the courtyard, which covers above an acre, 
were receptacles for the human beings here assembled. Under the 
dome of the entrance, and about the courtyard, the goods sold were 
all religious, and the stalls of the eixv-sellers were a perfect gallery 
of quaint pictures. The silversmiths here were driving a rattling 
trade, selling silver legs, arms, eyes, houses, hearts, steamers, cows, 
as tributes of thankfulness to be hung in the church by some pilgrim 
whose safety from disaster came under any of these heads. They 
sold their wares just like Demetrius the silversmith sold his to the 
worshippers at the temple of Diana at Ephesus. Through all this 
crowd the supplicants press with candles and offerings; some carry 
young babies, still unbaptised, that they may be expressly consecrated 
to the Madonna; and at the baptismal ceremony here whosoever first 
succeeds in snatching the baby from the priest after its immersion 
becomes its godfather, and it is curious to gee the struggle between 
two or three for this honour. Not unfrequently you see a mother 
weigh her ‘baby in scales, putting enough candles into the other 
balance to outweigh the baby, which candles are given to the 
Madonna during the festival.” 


If Tenos is celebrated for its festival, Myconos has a reputation 
for “ death-wails” more effective than can be heard elsewhere 
in Greece. Mr. Bent went there to hear them, and, as it was a 
necessary preliminary that there should be a death, felt that he 
had come on a somewhat ungracious errand. He had his desire, 
for a young Myconiote died a day or two after his arrival, and 
he seems to have been more than satisfied. Here is part of his 
description of what he saw :— 


‘‘ There was a dead silence now, the widow’s groans were hushed, 
the beating of the feet was stopped, the pause was one of half- . 
curiosity, half-susperfse, for all knew that the terrible climax was 
coming as Zachara [the professional mourner] lifted up her voice 
again and wailed :— 

* Who hath seen the dead returning, 
Be he king or warrior brave ? 
They are planted in Charon’s vineyard, 
There is no return from the grave.’ 
This was Zachara’s prologue, and after it the grief and lamentations 
were renewed with fresh vigour. So far, doubtless, many of the 
mourners had heard before on similar occasions, for it was one of her 
stock pieces; after this she had to deal with the special case of the 
deceased. She sang of the loneliness of the living, of the horrors of 
death, and in that strange language of hyperbole she wondered how 
the sun could venture to shine on so lamentable.a scene as the present. 
During all this time the widow, the kinswomen, and the children were 
wild with grief. Nature at length asserted herself and demanded a 
pause, daring which the company refreshed themselves with raki, 
biscuits, figs, and other small refections which had been laid out on a 
table in the corner of the room. ..... Presently another well-known 
merologista dropped in who, we learnt, was a relative of the deceased ; 
but why she had not joined the company previously remained a 
mystery. She and Zachara then sang verses alternately, and together 
they reminded one forcibly of the Carian women of antiquity who 
were hired for the same purpose; and one’s mind wandered back to 
a Greek chorus—that of Aischylus especially—where the virgins at 
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the gate of Agamemnon indulge in all the most poignant manifesta- 
tions of grief, beating their breasts, lacerating their cheeks, and 
rending their garments; and I could not but admire the prudence of 
Solon, who forbade the excessive lamentations of women (Plat. ‘Sol.’ 
xii. and xxi.) This prolonged agony of mourning continued for 
two long hours; occasionally, to relieve the paid lamenters, some of 
the kinswomen would take up their parable and sing a verse or two, 
sending messages of love and remembrances to friends who had 
gone before to the shades of Hades; and great was my relief when 
the priests arrived with their acolytes bearing the cross and the 
lanterns to convey the corpse to the grave.” 


“Charon” seems to be the common synonym for death. The 
“ferryman of Orcus” here has not given way to the mediaval 
Death, the skeleton with the scythe. His passage-money still 
is paid, and is still called vatacv; only now it is not an obol, 
but a little wax cross with “I. X.N.,’” “Jesus Christ Conquers,” 
upon it. We take leave of Mr. Bent, with hearty acknow- 
ledgments and thanks for a most charming volume. 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS.* 

Is a science of political economy possible ? or does the so-called 
science of political economy consist merely of a set of practical 
rules, suitable for the guidance of the industrial society of the 
modern civilised world, but of no validity beyond its limits, and 
even within them subject to unascertained limitations and 
exceptions? The writer of the work now before us, while not, 
in words, refusing to give to political economy the name of a 
science, thinks that its principles have no universal validity, and 
are merely a useful set of practical rules which have been arrived 
at in a somewhat tentative and haphazard way, and are liable 
to indefinite modification by further experience. 

We altogether differ with him. We think that the early 
political economists established much which is of absolute and 
truly scientific value in the theory of prices, of the relation to 
each other of wages, interest, and rent, and of money in the 
sense of currency; and to say that these are not scientifically 
true, because we do not in all cases see their operation in prac- 
tice,—to say, for instance, that the theory of prices is unscien- 
tific because there are many cases where prices are not deter- 
mined by competition, but by custom,—is as unreasonable as it 
would be to say that the mathematical theory of mechanics is 
worthless because its postulates of perfectly rigid materials and 
no friction are never realised in practice. The theoretical part 
of political economy, like that of mechanics, is absolutely true 
ewhen considered as science; but in practice it works itself out 
with only approximate truth. Statesmanship, like engineering, 
is not a theoretical science, but a practical art ; but the engineer 
cannot disregard the mathematical theories of mechanics, nor 
ought the statesman to disregard the scientific theories of 
political economy. 

The comparative discredit into which Political Economy has 
fallen, which makes it possible to ask the question that we 
began with, is due to its success. Though its nature is 
scientific, its teachers have always aimed at influencing prac- 
tice; and, in this country at least, they have done so with great 
effect. That complete reconstruction of our commercial and 
financial systems, which is perhaps the greatest achievement 
of our legislation during the present century, was effected under 
the direct influence of their teaching. It was natural that 
in the vast work of reconstructing our laws and institutions 
according to the principles of common-sense, the removal of 
restrictions should come first, merely because it was the simplest 
part of the work; and by reason of its comparative simplicity, 
it derived the most benefit from the light of theoretical science; for 
it is a general principle that theory, as contrasted with experience, 
is most to be trusted as a guide in those arts and sciences 
whereof the subject-matter is the simplest. But now a new 
generation has grown up, to which freedom of industry and of 
commerce, like freedom of thought, appears part of the order 
of nature. The work that has now to be done consists, for the 
most part, not in simplification or destruction, as did that of the 
men who established Free-trade; the problems with which we 
find ourselves face to face are mostly problems of construction, 
and are too complex for much light to be thrown upon them by 
a theoretical political economy, like that of the founders of the 
science; and the political economy which guided the former 
generation has now in consequence come to be not only neglected, 
which is, under the circumstances, inevitable, but discredited, 
which is unjust. 





* Politics and Economics; an Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Political 
Economy, together with a Survey of Recent Legislation. By William Cunningham, 
B.D., University Lecturer and Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1885, 





But while we contend for the absolute scientific value of the 
older political economy, and contend, moreover, that every true 
theory ought to be cherished as a “ possession for ever,” not 
only because it is true, but because we never know when it may 
prove to be of practical importance, at the same time we 
thoroughly agree with the author before us that the application 
of political economy to practice is a part of practical statesman- 
ship; and we agree also that statesmanship is much more nearly 
allied to common-sense than to science, and must make pro- 
gress, not by the fearless application of theory, but by a tentative 
process. 


Most of the questions of the present time are particular cases 
of the question what duties ought to be undertaken by the 
State and what ought to be left to individuals. The unwisdom 
of commercial protection was the great discovery of the politi- 
cal economists, and its abolition was their great achievement; 
and while that reform was in progress, it was natural to think 
that the work of reconstruction would be finished when all 
restrictions were got rid of, and that the whole duty of rulers 
and legislators consisted merely in securing the utmost possible 
liberty to the individual. But now, when the struggle for Free- 
trade has become part of history, and we can look on this class 
of questions more impartially, it is probable that most thoughtful 
men will agree with the writer before us in thinking that no 
general rule is possible for deciding those cases in which the 
State ought to interfere, but that every case must be 
separately considered as it arises. This is well illustrated 
by two instances, which we proceed to mention. The 
latter part of Mr. Cunningham’s volume is occupied by 
brief reviews of the most important legislative measures of 
recent years, so far as they have any social bearing. These 
are mostly too slight to be satisfactory, but they contain 
many valuable observations. He is strongly in favour of the 
Factory Acts, by which the hours of labour of women and 
children are limited; and he sees clearly the true defence of 
those laws,—namely, that although they do interfere with indi- 
vidual freedom, they do not belong to the category of commercial 
legislation, but of sanitary legislation. No law was ever more 
successful than the chief of these, the Ten Hours Act of 1846. 
Its success is proved by this, that the populations affected by it 
have accepted it as part of the order of nature, and no proposal 
for its repeal would have the least chance of their support. 
We may mention here, though Mr. Cunningham does not, that 
more than twenty years ago, when the Home Office endeavoured 
for the sake of safety to compel the owners of factories to box- 
in the “ overhead shafting,” and the owners, knowing that this 
would be extremely expensive, and believing, on good grounds, 
that it would not tend to safety, formed a kind of Trades Union 
for their own protection, they made it a fundamental rule not 
to seek the repeal of the Ten Hours’ Act. 


With this, contrast the legislation of 1875 and 1876, passed 
under the influence of Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation, for the protec- 
tion of life at sea. The statistics of wrecks prove this legislation 
to be a total failure. How are we to account for this contrast 
between the operation of the Factory Acts and of the Shipping 
Acts? Their principles are the same; the Factory Acts are for 
the preservation of health, and the Shipping Acts for the 
preservation of life; for this purpose they both interfere with 
individual freedom, especially with that freedom of contract 
between the strong and the weak which is so dear to some minds, 
and have created new administrative machinery for the pur- 
pose. This shows that in such matters principle, or theory, is 
not a sufficient guide ; legislation must proceed tentatively, and 
success must not be regarded as certain until it is proved by ex- 
perience. Legislation of a totally different kind was lately pro- 
posed by the Government, for diminishing the temptation to 
criminal carelessness on the part of shipowners by a legislative pro- 
hibition of over-insurance. Mr. Cunningham thinks (p. 253) that 
this also would prove a failure, and would cause insurance 
business to be transferred from Lloyd’s, which is practically 
a public institution, to private ‘ mutual clubs,” which would be 
beyond supervision; and he adds (p. 254), “ We should give 
the seaman full means of proceeding against the owner on the 
plea of the unseaworthiness of the ship in which he was to sail ; 
but we should enable the owner to insure to the value he set on 
his venture, including the loss to which he might be exposed 
because of undue detention on account of sailors’ complaints. 
On the other hand, it might be possible to strengthen the hands 
of underwriters in proceeding against owners who were guilty 
of making fraudulent over-valuation of their risks. In this 
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way, we should attempt to guard against loss at sea, not by 
limiting the powers of shipowners through the action of the 
Board of Trade on the one hand, and the legal terms of in- 
surance on the other, but by rendering more effective the checks 
on misconduct which can be brought to bear by sailors on one 
side, and by underwriters on the other.” 

A remarkable suggestion is made by Mr. Cunningham on the 
subject of the law affecting trade-disputes. He is speaking of 
the possible injustice tc employers in enacting, as has been done 
by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, that no 
action shall be punishable as a conspiracy when done by two or 
more persons acting together, which would not have been punish- 
able if committed by one alone. He quotes an instance mentioned 
by Lord Winmarleigh in the debate on the Bill, where three men 
in charge of a smelting-furnace inflicted a loss of two thousand 
pounds on the ironmaster who employed them, by leaving their 
work without notice in consequence of a dispute about terms. 
In such a case, the present law gives the employer no remedy 
except an action for damages, which is practically no remedy at 
all. After admitting that the change of the law of conspiracy 
mentioned above has done much good by making trade-disputes 
less bitter, Mr. Cunningham goes on :— 

“Tt must be noted that the difficulty urged by Lord Winmarleigh is 
a real one, and that if the employer could be relieved from the sense 
of injustice under which he suffers from the difficulty of securing 
redress, there would be a still greater gain from the removal of the 
existing friction between the two classes. There is only one direction 
in which we can look for such a result. The funds of Trades Unions 
are very large, and if these societies were rendered liable for damages 
inflicted by their members for trade objects, the employer would have 
ample security against cases like that instanced above, for there 
would be a responsible body from which he could recover his £2,000. 
Nor would such a measure be so prejudicial to the unions as may appear; 
the master would prefer to employ members of a union, as he would 
have no means of recovering damages from non-unionists; the whole 
weight of the employer’s influence would be used to increase the 
membership of the unions; and they would thus become richer and 
more powerful, as well as more completely organised institutions, 
thanever. Withsuch a development of Trades Unionism, it would be 
once more possible, as well as necessary in their own interests, for 
the leaders of the unions to take measures to secure that their mem- 
bers did thoroughly good work, and labour might be once more as 
completely organised as in the days of the old guilds, but in forms 
which are suited to modern conditions of life.” 

We cannot give any decided opinion as to the practicability of 
this ; but it is right in principle, and we have much pleasure in 
commending it to the consideration of our readers. 

Our space does not permit us to give any account of the 
chapters with which this work commences, on the history of 
public economy and commercial and social legislation in Eng- 
land. We have been much interested by the account of the 
public economy of mediseval England, of which Mr. Cunningham 
takes avery favourable view. We do not find much of theoretical 
value in his work, but we quote one observation which we think 
luminous ;—he has been defending compulsory education :— 
“ The State is concerned in seeing that every man performs that 
minimum of duty which public opinion demands of every citizen.” 
The italics are the author’s. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS.* 
Masor Etuts has given us, in West African Islands, the result 
of notes made during passing visits in the course of “ voyages to 
and from South and West Africa, between the years 1871 and 
1882.” This volume is pleasanter reading, because the style is 
maturer and the manner more sober, than its two predecessors, 
West African Sketches and The Land of Fetish ; but the original 
observations are perhaps more superficial, owing to the fact that 
the author made no prolonged stay in any of the Islands. 
One misses any serious attempt to measure the present condition, 
material or social, of the inhabitants, or to give more than slight 
Occasional hints of the varieties of national character and 
of colonising capacity, as seen in the English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French possessions here described. To 
make room for such considerations as these, one might 
well have been spared much of the ancient history and 
some of the personal, not too refined, anecdotes. For instance, 
we are much interested in learning that St. Helena was 
‘discovered on May 21st, 1501, by the Portuguese explorer, 
Juan de Nova; and it is still more interesting to know that on 
the previous day, May 20th, 1501, the same explorer discovered 
Ascension, which is eight hundred and fifty miles north-west of 
the former island! We try to imagine the amazement of the 





* West African Islands. By A. B. Ellis, Major, lst West India Regiment. 
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sailors as they flew before a stiff nor’-wester all through that 
day and night! Again, any one writing about St. Helena can 
hardly be expected to resist the temptation of giving utterance 
to his feelings about Napoleon; but this writer has needlessly 
supplemented such retrospect by describing a “ would-be 
humourist’s ” conversation with a native dealer in Napoleonic 
souvenirs, that seems like a faint, dull echo of a conversa- 
tion about Christopher Colombo in The Innocents Abroad. 
The island of St. Helena has never prospered since the 
opening of the Suez Canal diverted the course of ships 
between Europe and the East that formerly called here 
for provisions. ‘ When I visited the island in 1871 and 1873,” 
says Major Ellis, “the inhabitants were in a very poor way 
indeed, they having nothing to depend on but the precarious 
sale of supplies to the American whalers, which make St. Helena 
a port of call. In 1879, however, I found that a small export 
trade had sprung up, the colonists manufacturing fibre from the 
Phormium tenax (New Zealand flax), and growing coffee in 
small quantities.” This is not quite correct, if it is meant that 
coffee has been exported, for not even enough has yet been 
grown for the home consumption; it is still largely imported 
every year, though in diminishing quantities. St. Helena is 
certainly hot a very paying possession, and in this respect its 
neighbour “ Ascension” resembles it. The latter, however, does 
not cost the British taxpayer “ about £40,000 a year,” as Major 
Ellis states, but about ten thousand. This instance of exaggera- 
tion—if it is not a printer’s error—will warn us not to treat 
seriously some startling stories in this volume, the accuracy of 
which could not otherwise be easily tested. 

From the French island of Goree, with its curious population 
of negroes veneered with the worst of Parisian manners, we are 
carried to the opposite continent for an account of French 
aggressiveness in those parts. Let us hope that the arrange- 
ments lately concluded at Berlin will tend to allay the senseless 
rivalry between the various politico-commercial schemes for the 
civilising of West Africa. One result of a thorough opening 
of the Niger to trade may be a more prosperous future for 
the island of Fernando Po, so little developed by its Spanish 
masters hitherto. The Spaniards appear to have done little 
more for the development of this island’s large resources than 
the Portuguese Government, with their “consumptive” ex- 
chequer (to quote the Major’s phrase), have been able to effect 
in Madeira or the Cape Verde Islands; and that is almost 
nothing. 

The best part of the book, because, apparently, the most 
trustworthy and permanent, consists of the scenery-painting, 
which is done with a light and easy brush; the main outlines 
pleasantly thrown into relief, and not obscured with too much 
colour or too delicate shading, nor, on the other hand, infused 
with much of the poet’s or the artist’s feeling. Asa fair example 
of his highest flights, take the following picture of sunrise over 
Fernando Po, as it appeared to the author about six o’clock on 
the morning of Christmas Day, 1879 :— 

“The sun, low in the heavens, but gaining power minute by minute, 
darted long rays of fire into the bosom of the billowy sea of clouds 
which veiled the summits of the mountains, and even trailed a feathery 
canopy over the lower ridges. Minute by minute the mist melted 
and melted till it became a film of lace, rent here and there by spears 
of flame; then wreath by wreath it floated off into a sky of cloudless 
blue, and at last the majestic Clarence Peak, 10,190 feet in height, 
stood forth unveiled to meet the day, its emerald slopes flecked with 
gold and purple by sun and shadow. The surf broke in long white 
lines upon a beach of dark-red pebbles ; and immediately above, their 
feet almost laved by the salt sea, stood stately trees, covered with 
wild vines and flowering parasites, the advanced guard of the tropical 
forest, which stretched back in one unbroken mass of green undula- 
tions, so far, that the eye could not distinguish where the forest 
ended and the grass slopes of the higher ridges began. Nestling down 
on the beach, where a slice had been cut out of the forest, were 
three or four wooden negro huts, picturesque at a distance; but no 
other sign of life was to be seen as far as the eye could range, and 
the primeval forest, undisturbed for countless ages, overshadowed 
and seemed about to swallow-up the pigmies who had dared to raise 
their excrescences at its feet.” 

For the rest, the one persistent theme, recurring in almost 
every chapter of this and the two earlier companion volumes, is 
violent abuse of all English and American Protestant mission- 
aries. The Roman Catholic priests are visited less severely, 
for the author “ received great politeness and kindness at their 
hands.” Besides, “ most of them are well-educated gentlemen,— 
which cannot be said of the Protestant missionaries,—and some 
of them are men of science.” Yet these “ men of culture and 
education” are said only to introduce a variety of fetish- 
worship, substituting “ images of wax or wood made in imitation 
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of the human form” for the negro’s “ grotesque clay image or 
cone of mad,” or formless piece of wood; and this is the very 
reason why they are regarded as harmless. The Protestant 
teacher, on the other hand, is represented as only doing harm, 
because where he succee!s “in rooting-up old beliefs,” he is 
unible to ‘‘impo-e a new one ;” and as a result of his influence 
(partly ailed, it is true, by that of the trader in spirits and fire- 
arms), “ the natives are transformed from good heathens, with 
many ex:ellent qualities, into accomplished liars, hypocrites, and 
scandal-mongers.” It is, of course, unfortunately true that all 
missionaries are not “ liberal-minded men of high culture, and 
possessel of great tact;” but on the other hand, neither 
are the traders and Civil Servants in the tropics the best 
of their class. Very possibly “any one thinks that he is 
good enough for a missionary” (the Missionary Societies, 
however, exercise some selection and do not appoint every 
candidate), and in exactly the same degree the young man 
who fails to find a business-opening in England, or to get 
into the Home Civil Service, thinks himself good enough for 
the Colonies. We also think it likely that missionaries, as a 
rule, lay too little stress on the moral side of religion, and 
perhaps they would do well to introduce boldly a system of, 
say, temporary excommunication for open acts of immorality; but 
their greatest hindrance in these matters is the horrible example 
set by many of the other white men in the settlement. These 
* exceedingly conscientious,” if “ ill-advised,’’ missionaries can- 
not be expected in one, or even in two generations, to succeed in 
building-up a new religion in the place of a dethroned super- 
stition ; but they must not bear all the blame of removing the 
old beliefs. The mere contact of European morality, in the form 
in which it is least “ touched by emotion,”-—that of the trader 
in gin and guns,—is enough to remove some of the childlike sim- 
plicity of the good “ unadulterated heathens,” and the gradual 
advance of commercial intercourse with the white man must, 
without the missionary’s aid, have soon broken-down the fear 
of fetishes, raising-up in its place reverence alone for the great 
god,—money. Letter, then, that some white men should 
endeavour, however feebly, to offer another faith—which they, 
at least, hold firmly—as a substitute both for the dying super- 
stition and for the trader’s base alternative, and to show the 
negro that there is something else in European civilisation than 
dishonest huckstering. When the author of these volumes on 
West Africa has come to believe that black men have, we will 
not say souls to save, but bodies to elevate, which merit other 
marks of condescending benevolence than heavy “ drinks” of 
rum, then we may expect to find more sympathy expressed 
with the missionary labours of his fellow-countrymen, and less 
inclination to draw exaggerated pictures of them and their 
converts. We, for our parts, refuse to accept his pictures as 
true, just as he himself seemed disposed to discredit the 
** scandalous stories against the priests” of Fernando Po, told 
by bigoted Protestants. 

If ever a second edition of West African Islands is called for, 
we trust the grammar of the following sentence will be cor- 
rected :-—“ In it [a certain church in Teneriffe] is a painting, 
which is said to be by Murillo, and which may be the truth for 
all any one can see to the contrary.” 





MISS INGELOW’S NEW VOLUME.* 
Ir women have hitherto failed to produce a drama, the women 
of our own century cannot at least be accused of a lack of 
singing power. With Elizabeth Browning our poetess died ; 
but her own words on human loss come to us as we turn over 
the little volume before us :— 
“ All are not taken—there are left 
Living beloveds, tender looks to bring, 
And make the daylight still a happy thing.” 
Singers of great sweetness and of undoubted power live with us 
yet; and amongst these, none, unless it be Christina Rosetti, 
has taken a higher place than MissIngelow. Shehasa distinct 
individuality ; her manner is entirely her own; and we think 
that the delicacy of her touch, especially when she is treating 
of nature and child-nature, can hardly be surpassed. Her first 
volume of poems has been a source of very unqualified delight 
to that portion of the reading public who care to wander beyond 
the high-road of prose; and if The Story of Doom, and other 
Poems, was a serious falling-off, the third and latest series will, 
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we venture to think, partially restore her to her old place in 
our affections. 

Blank-verse is not Miss Ingelow’s strong point. It is not, as. 
Dr. Johnson said it should be, “ gorgeous ;” nor is it likely to 
satisfy a less exalted standard, for it lacks power. Miss 
Ingelow’s two gifts seem to us a delicate pathos, and what we 
have already described as a “singing power.” For the latter, 
blank-verse gives no scope; and it is on this account that we 
care little for * Rosamund,” though doubtless with our authoress 
herself it is a favourite, as she gives it the first place in her new 
volume. The poem that immediately follows, “ Echo and the 
Ferry,” is Miss Ingelow in her happiest mood and manner :— 


“ Ay, Oliver! I was but seven, and he was eleven; 

He looked at me pouting and rosy. I blushed where I stood. 

They had told us to play in the orchard (and I only seven! 

A small guest at the farm); but he said, ‘ Oh, a girl was no good.’ 
So he whistled and went, he went over the stile to the wood. 

It was sad, it was sorrowful! Only a girl—only seven! 

At home in the dark London smoke I had not found it out. 

The pear-trees looked on in their white, and blue birds flash’d about ; 
And they, too, were angry as Oliver. Were they eleven ? 

I thought so. Yes, everyone else was eleven—eleven ! 


So Oliver went; but the cowslips were tall at my feet, 

And all the white orchard with fast-falling blossom was litter’d ; 
And under and over the branches those little birds twitter’d, 
While hanging head downwards they scolded because I was seven. 
A pity, a very great pity. One should be eleven. 

But soon I was happy, the smell of the world was so sweet, 

And I saw a round hole in an apple-tree rosy and old. 

Then I knew! for I peeped, and I felt it was right they should scold ! 
Eggs small and eggs many. For gladness I broke into laughter; 
And then someone else—oh, how softly !—came after, came after, 
With laughter—with laughter came after.” 


The story of the girl and boy’s search for the mocking echo 
that follows them is a beautiful bit of word-painting, too 
beautiful to be cut up into fragments for the purposes of quota- 
tion. The poem flows on in a joyful major till its close, and 
then falls into the minor without effort in its concluding stanza :— 


“ Ay, here it was, here that we woke her, the echo of old; 

All life of that day seems an echo, and many times told. 

Shall I cross by the ferry to-morrow, aud come in my white 

To that little low church ? and will Oliver meet me anon ? 

Will it all seem an echo from childhood, pass’d over—pass’d on ? 
Will the grave parson bless us ? Hark! hark! in the dim failing light 
I hear her! As then the child’s voice, clear and high, sweet and merry. 
How she mocks the man’s tone with ‘ Hie over! Hie over the ferry !’ 
‘And Katie, and Katie, art out with the glow-worms to-night, 

My Katie?’ ‘My Katie!’ For gladness I break into laughter 

And tears. Then it all comes as from far-away years ; 

Again, some one else—oh, how softly !—with laughter comes after, 
Comes after—with laughter comes after.” 


There is some genuine humour in “ Preludes to a Penny 
Reading ;” and we could wish that such songs as Miss Ingelow 
puts in the mouths of Sam the fiddler, and his daughter were 
commonly heard at village entertainments. It is, we think, 
deplorable that with the wealth of English song that exists, our 
street—and for that matter, our drawing-room—songs should 
be as feeble and foolish as they are. But the time is, we fear, 
far off when a country farmer will sing, and a village audience 
care to hear, such a song as this :— 


“Then there fell the great yearning upon me, that never yet went 
into words ; 

While lonesome and moansome there spake and falter’d the dove 
to the dove. 

And I came at her calling, ‘ Inherit, inherit, and sing with the birds ;’ 

I went up to the wood with the child of my heart, and the wife of 
my love. 


O pure! O pathetic! wild hyacinths drank it, the dream-light apace. 

Not a leaf moved at all ’neath the blue, they hung waiting for 
messages kind ; 

Tall cherry-trees dropped their white blossom that drifted so white 
from its place, 

For the South, very far out to sea, had the lulling low voice of the 
wind. 


‘We shall never be younger;’ nay, mock me not fancy, none call 
from yon tree ; 

They have thrown me the world they went over, went up, and alas! 
for my part 

I am left to grow old, and to grieve and to change; but they change 
not with me; 

They will never be older, the child of my love, and the wife of my 
heart!’ ” 

We have heard it maintained by an eminent musician that true 

poetry does not lend itself readily to a musical setting, and for 

the reason that the music is already there. But at least in our 

popular songs let us have pathos, and not bathos; and if the 

music of rhythm must be in abeyance, let us at least have 

nature, and sense, in the words that we sing. 








. Je. die Be Me 
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A stern critic will find room for his art in Miss Ingelow’s 
“Third Series.” There are undoubtedly faulty lines, which, 
tolerated in the great poet, are to many intolerable in the small. 
She may even possibly be accused of stiffness and mannerism, 
a poor substitute, it must be confessed, for the easy flow 
and pathos of the singer’s first songs. But the pen that 
can write “ Echo and the Ferry” can write worthily still, and 
at a time when, with feelings of tender regret, we think of 
the “touch” of many “a vanished hand” in the fields of 
literature,—from Victor Hugo to Juliana Horatia Ewing,—it is 
cheering to have a new message from an old. friend in Miss 
Ingelow’s little volume. 





DR. MACDONALD’S STUDY OF HAMLET.* 

Ham et is the most profound, and at the same time the most 
popular, of Shakespeare’s dramas. Not one of them has given 
rise to so much criticism, not one contains so many familiar 
passages. The greatest thinkers of modern times, men, for 
instance, like Goethe and Coleridge, have found in the character 
of Hamlet a psychological study, and the most lifelike of 
poetical creations. So lifelike, indeed, is the presentation, that 
the sayings of the Prince of Denmark seem, as Hazlitt says, 
“as real as our own thoughts.” Dr. MacDonald’s study of the 
play is more likely, we think, to surprise than to convince the 
reader ; but it deserves attention for its subtlety and novelty. 
Many of his remarks are full of suggestiveness, as, for instance, 
in his note on the attitude of the Ghost towards the Queen, in 
the estimate of Polonius and Laertes, and in his comment on 
Hamlet’s self-accusation. Sometimes, however, the criticism is 
more curious than subtle, and will probably raise a smile. The 
“pale cast of thought” makes Dr. MacDonald suspect “an 
allusion to whitening with rough-cast;” and the following 
elaborate explanation of Hamlet’s letter to Ophelia, and of the 
phrase “ These in her excellent white bosom, these,” strikes us 
as superfluous and almost ludicrous :— 

“Ladies, we are informed, wore a small pocket in front of the 
bodice ; but to accept the fact as an explanation of this passage, is to 
cast the passage away. Hamlet addresses his letter, not to Ophelia’s 
pocket, but to Ophelia herself at her house—that is, in the palace of 
her bosom, excellent in whiteness. In like manner, signing himself, 
he makes mention of his body as a machine of which he has the use 
for atime. Soearnest is Hamlet that when he makes love he is 
the more a philosopher. But he is more than a philosopher; he is a 
man of the Universe, not a man of the world only.” 

A still more mirth-stirrmg comment is to be found upon 
Hamlet’s saying, “The readiness is all, since no man has ought 
of what he leaves.” Dr. MacDonald makes some fine and 
thoughtful remarks on the difference between a man’s real 
possessions and the things which are merely lent to him for a 
time ; but when he goes on to advise an actor how to recite the 
passage, it is to be feared that the actor will be wicked enough 
to laugh at his counsel :— 


“ Here the actor shou!d show a marked calmness and elevation in 
Hamlet. He should have around him, as it were, a luminous cloud, 
the cloud of his coming end. A smile not all of this world should 
close the speech. He has given himself up and is at peace.” 


We recommend this luminous cloud and the smile not all of this 
world to Mr. Irving’s consideration. 

In the famous soliloquy, “To be, or not to be?” Dr. 
MacDonald doubts whether there is an allusion to suicide, and 
suggests that Hamlet’s thought associates the king and the 
bare bodkin,— 


‘‘ Neither in its first verse,’’ he writes, “ nor in it anywhereelse, do 
I find even an allusion to suicide. What Hamlet is referring to in 
the said first verse it is not possible with certainty to determine, 
for it is but the vanishing ripple of a preceding ocean of thought 
from which he is just stepping out upon the shore of the articulate. 
He may have been plunged in some profound depth of the meta- 
physics of existence, or he may have been occupied with the one 
practical question, that of the slaying of his uncle, which has, now in 
one form, now in another, haunted his spirit for weeks.” 

And after some more conjectures as to the thoughts stirring in 
Hamlet’s mind, Dr. MacDonald adds, in reference to the passage, 
**For who would bear the whips and scorns of time ?” that,— 

“ Hun let alludes to bis own wrongs, but mingles, in his generalising 
way, others of those most common to humanity, and refers to the 
special cure for some of his own which was close to his hand,—‘ who 
would bear these things if he could, as I can, make his quietus with a 
bare bodkin ?’—that is, by slaying his enemy—‘ who would then bear 
them, but that he fears the future, and the divine judgment upon his 
life and actions—that conscience makes a coward of him ?’ ”” 


The main purpose of the author’s criticism, however, is to throw 








* The Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke: a Study. With the Text of the 
Folio of 1623, By George MacDonald, LL.D. London: Longmans, 





an entirely new light on the character of the hero. Goethe thinks 
that-in this play Shakespeare meant to represent the effects of 
a great action laid upon a soul unable to perform it. Coleridge 
maintains that the activity of thought was so powerful in 
Hamlet as to incapacitate him for carrying his resolutions into 
action. Even after the scene with Osrick in Act V.,.— 

“We see him,” he writes, “ stillindulging in reflection and hardly 
thinking of the task he has just undertaken; Le is all despatch and 
resolution as far as words and present intentions are concerned, but 
all hesitation and irresolution when called upon to carry his words 
and intentions into effect, so that resolving to do everything he does 
nothing. Heis full of purpose, but void cf that quality of mind which 
accomplishes purpose.” 

Aad Coleridge adds elsewhere, what every reader knows, that 
Hamlet’s purpose was at last accomplished by mere accident. 

This may be called the popular view of the character, and it 
is not, we think, a false one. In Hamlet, the habit of brooding 
thought is opposed to decisive action. So accustomed is he to 
look before and after, and to weigh all possible contingencies, 
that when the moment of action comes he is unprepared and 
irresolute. We see this forcibly when he finds the king praying. 
Can any one doubt that his horrible excuses for delaying to 
strike then, were but the excuses of a noble mind so fearful of 
a rash action as to be incapable of any? Ina measure, Dr. 
MacDonald admits this. He explains the excuse as most readers 
would explain it; but thinks it shows the soundness of Hamlet’s 
reason and the steadiness of his will, that on this, the first 
chance within the play of killing the king, “he refuses to be 
carried away by passion or the temptation cf opportunity.” 
But by the delay Hamlet learnt no more as to his father’s 
murder than he had learnt already ; what he did learn was the 
king’s treachery towards himself, and this, according to Dr. 
MacDonald, gave him right and power over the life of the 
traitor. Be it so; but the exercise of this right was delayed 
until it was, as it were, forced upon him from without. 
The slaying of the king at last appears to have been 
less an exercise of will than a decree of fate. There 
was no longer time for irresolution when, at the last 
moment, the deed was accomplished. We confess that, after 
a reperusal of the play under Dr. Macdonald’s guidance, 
we are quite unable to follow his frequent vindication of Hamlet 
as a man of action. When a thing has to be done and can be 
done, Hamlet, we are told, shows himself the very promptest of 
men; and as one illustration of this promptitude the reader is 
referred to the instant resolve and execution, “without pre- 
cipitancy,” with which he stabs Polonius. On the contrary, 
despite the risk we run of incurring the critic’s contempt for 
judging “according to appearance,” that act seems to us the 
outcome, not of resolve, but of the impulsiveness of anger at 
discovering a spy. 

“Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ; 
I took thee for thy betters,” 

Hamlet says, regretting that the work to which he had 
dedicated his life had not been accidentally accomplished; 
but it was precipitancy that brought Polonius to his end. And 
the sudden act is perfectly consistent with the hesitancy of 
character generally attributed to Hamlet. The most vacillating 
mind can be brought to a decision on the spur of the moment, 
but an unpremeditated action is surely no indication of a resolute, 
decided character. 

It will be seen that we differ from Dr. MacDonald on the 
point he dwells upon most strongly in this study of Hamlet ; 
and we maintain that in keeping to the old paths of criticism 
with regard to this wonderful creation, and to the view which led 
Coleridge to exclaim that he had a smack of Hamlet in himself, 
we feel the exhaustless interest of the character as we cannot 
feel it if we accept the critic’s judgment, that when a thing has 
to be done Hamlet ‘‘shows himself the very promptest of men,” 
and “a man of action in every true sense of the word.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Reminiscences and Essays. By James Montgomery Stuart. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This volume contains a rather curious 
medley of subjects. Mr. Montgomery Stuart discourses on art, on the 
“ Ttalian Malaria’ (about which he might advantageously have given 
more complete information), on the “Italian Organ-boy,” cum 
quibusdam aliis. Perhaps the most valuable essay is this last. Great 
pains have been taken with it, and a number of significant facts col- 
lected. It isin the United States, it would seem, that the trade in 
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Italian children is, or was a few years ago, most active. In the end, 
the evil must be attacked at its root,—the deplorable poverty which 
makes Italian parents sell their children into slavery. The “ reminis- 
cences”’ are of Lord Macaulay and M. Thiers. The latter Mr. Mont- 
gomery Stuart saw at Florence when he was on his mission to the Euro- 
pean Courts in 1870. It is curious to find the French statesman declaring 
that the occupation of Rome by the Italian troops was “a danger to 
Italy.” What a singular idea that it was better for Italy that the 
French should be there! At the second interview M. Thiers said 
nothing of political matters, which indeed were not then a promising 
subject. The recollections of Macaulay are chiefly literary ; but he 
had something interesting to say about the power of the Papacy. 


Kate Valliant. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols, 
(F. V. White and Co.)—There is nothing very marked about this 
novel. In the first volume, indeed, we hear a good deal about a young 
woman who is exceptionally heartless, selfish, and disagreeable. 
Happily, the author seems to feel that to keep her prominent through- 
out the story would be more than her readers could bear. The real 
heroine of the story, that is, the lady after whom it is named, is 
accordingly brought to the front. Kate Valliant has somewhat 
masculine tastes and ways. She is passionately fond of hunting, and 
when she thinks of earning her own bread she turns to circus-riding. 
Still, she isa pleasing figure, perhaps the only really pleasing creation 
in the story. The men are mostly poor creatures; and the women, 
though not so stupid, given to envy, intrigue, and gossip. No one, 
we venture to say, will be inclined to think better of the sex after 
reading Kate Valliant. And to say so much is certainly not to 
praise. 


The Storehouses of the King. By Jane van Gelder. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—There has been much questioning throughout many genera- 
tions about the purpose for which the Pyramids were built. That 
questioning is now at an end. “It is now,” we read in Mrs. van 
Gelder’s preface, ‘the pleasant task of the author to state that the 
vexed question may be set at rest, as the solution to the mystery has 
been found.” The great discovery dawned upon her in October: 
1880. The Pyramids were built by Joseph as granaries. She has 
found out other things. Moses had the Sphinx cut ont of the rock ; 
it was the entrance by which he and his consort entered the Great 
Pyramid. Lest remote generations should not find out the door, he 
instructed the savages in King George’s Sound to make an image 
with a door in its mouth to serve as a key to the mystery. Mrs. van 
Gelder may be able to understand this, but, as for ourselves, we must 
own that ‘“ this way madness lies.” Moses also conquered Assyria, 
not dying, as is supposed, on the borders of the Promised Land. He 
colonised Kafiristan, and probably Afghanistan. He conquered 
Cashmere, and then entered Hindustan, assuming the name of Manu. 
Thence he went to Ceylor, Siam, China (to which he taught the arts), 
and Japan. Thence he went to America, built the Mexican Pyramids, 
founded the Empire of Peru, and finally was killed by savages in King 
George’s Sound, whither we are thus unexpectedly brought back. 
We are sorry to say that they killed him for the sake of the copper 
canoe in which he came. Hence come this people’s remarkable fond- 
ness for copper, and, we may add, for anything else that they can lay 
their hands on, Critics become hardened to this kind of thing; but 
should not something be done to protect the unfortunate compositors 
who have to set it up? 


A Millionaire’s Cousin. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—There is nothing striking in this little book either in 
incident or portraiture of character; but it is pleasantly written, the 
conversations are natural, the descriptions of scenery are good and 
sometimes really graphic, and it is altogether well put together. The 
millionaire’s cousin, Adolphus Bell, is an artist who has adopted 
painting as a profession after a regular academy training; at heart 
he is rather a Philistine, and he thinks a good deal of himself as an 
artist and a genius. He is at the opposite end of the monetary 
scale to his cousin, John Hargrave; and although he is convinced 
that his cousin is distinctly the reverse of a genius, though a well- 
informed man and far from ostentatious, he unfortunately often feels 
himself rather small in his presence, and, conscious of his own in- 
significance, and of the importance of his cousin’s wealth. This feeling 
fills him with impatience and wrath. John Hargrave is forty-five ; 
he had never married, nor had he ever apparently thought there was 
any necessity for doing so; he is not an idle man, but an active 
M.P., and a model landlord ; he owns one of the finest yachts going, 
and has made many adventurous voyages in her, which have gained 
him a certain prestige. Two years ago he had given up this active 
life and had wintered in Algeria, whence vague accounts of the beauty 
and luxury of his villa filtered into society papers, and so occasionally 
found their way into Bell’s studio. Bell tells the story in his own 
person; and it is with no small satisfaction he receives one day an 
invitation to spend some weeks with his cousin in Algiers, with the 
condition that he should consider himself his cousin’s guest from the 
moment he left England. This gives the opportunity for some good 
descriptions of Algerian society and scenery. Bell soon finds out 





the cause of Hargrave’s prolonged stay in Algiers when he is intro. 
duced to a family called Bonson, and many puzzling things become 
clear to him. The family consist of mother, son, and daughter ; the son 
being a most objectionable young cub, who pervades Hargrave’s chdteau 
at all hours, drives his horses, eats his dinners, and takes every kindness 
as aright. And yet John puts up with him with perfect equanimity, 
Mrs. Bonson is the same type of woman as Mrs. Gibson in Mrs, 
Gaskell’s charming ‘“ Wives and Daughters,’ with the same self. 
contented gentility and sententious way of uttering platitudes, 
together with a considerable shrewdness in worldly affairs up 
to a certain point. Her hobby is Algerian art. Miss Bonson 
is a magnificent girl,— beautiful, reserved and proud. It is 
the painfully evident wish of her family that she should marry 
John. Both mother and son show their hands in such a vulgar 
manner, that the girl is driven into still greater coldness. It 
must be confessed that Bell’s view of the whole situation is sume- 
what prejudiced and jaundiced, in consequence of his own heart being 
touched by Hildegard’s beauty and grace. As we have said before, 
the story is quite simple, and consists chiefly of John’s attempts to 
win the girl’s heart, and the manceuvres of her family to help-on the 
hoped-for result. It brings in various pleasant accounts of Algerian 
social life and well-known places and people, ending with 
an expedition to the Atlas Mountains, in which Hildegard 
refuses the millionaire. John had entirely given away his heart 
to her, and with him this first love at forty-five is no joking matter, 
Then the scene shifts back again to fog and smoke in London, and 
Bell’s studio, with its disorderly litter of painting materials, its walls 
bestrewn with artistic wrecks, with the slush and mud of Bayswater 
outside, and the smuts, the dust, and tobacco-smoke within, and the 
depressing sensation of painting pictures that won’t sell. We will 
not tell how Miss Bonson comes to England to study art, in order to 
try and support herself by her own work, and achieve independence ; 
nor how Bell unexpectedly meets her in the British Museum, with all 
that came of that meeting; for though the plot is slight, it has the 
merit of being worked out in rather an unexpected, unconventional 
way, and it would be a pity to “spoil sport,” and tell here what the 
dénouement is. 

We have received a second edition of Lawn Tennis: as a Game of 
Skill. By Lieutenant S. C. Peile. (Blackwood and Sons.)—It is 
reasonably brief, very much to the point, and as likely to be prac- 
tically useful as any directions on paper for what is to be worked out 
in action are likely to be. It gives a hint for the construction of 
courts which might well be utilised. ‘“Coir-matting”’ makes, he 
says, the best floor, as fast as cement and as pleasant as grass. 


Consecrated Culture: Memorials of Benjamin Alfred Gregory. By 
Benjamin Gregory, D.D. (T. Woolmer.)—This is a remarkably in- 
teresting record of a life which was full of promise, and, indeed, short 
as it was, of performance. B. A. Gregory was a pupil at Mauchester 
Grammar School. From there he won a scholarship at Brasenose. 
It is pleasing to read the hearty testimony to the excellence of the 
teaching and general training which the school (then under the rule 
of Mr. Walker) gave to its alumni. At Oxford he retained un- 
diminished—indeed, increased, as it naturally would be if not 
diminished by the passage of time—his affection for Methodism. Dr. 
Gregory, who seems to have been subjected to some obloquy from 
some of his brethren of the Wesleyan ministry for sending his son to 
Oxford, was amply justified by the result. The young man might well 
have become a great power if his life had been prolonged. He learnt 
what Oxford had to teach, and he engrafted it on his hereditary attach- 
ment to his own communion. Both in moderations and in the final school 
in Litere Humaniores he obtained a first-class. Nothing in the volume 
is more interesting than the powerful letter in which he argues 
against the scheme of a Methodist College at Oxford. ‘Trust to 
Providence and yourselves to get Methodist Dons, and much more 
good will be done than by a feeble imitation of Keble College.’ And 
this letter was written when he was little more than eighteen. Indeed, 
the precocity of the young man was most remarkable. He died in 
his twenty-seventh year, and he had already done more work than 
many men even of active habits accomplish by forty. We hope that 
it will not give pain if we record our impression that his precocity 
was too much encouraged. In 1870 (when he was twenty) he began 
to preach ; and he was then reading hard, and not only this, but, a8 
we gather from notices in this volume, sometimes at least taking 
pupils to increase his income. We do not speak of the effects on 
character (though we have a strong opinion on this point) of a lad 
taking upon himself such work, but of the physical strain. We do 
not deny the professional value of such early habituation to ministerial 
work, but we think it dearly bought. 


Epping Forest: By Edward North Buxton, Verderer. (E. Stanford.) 
—tThis appears to be a second edition, though we do not remember to 
have seen the first. An excellent little book it is, of a quite convenient 
size for the pocket, and really supplying, in a moderate compass, all 
that the visitor wants. First comes a chapter on the “ history ” of the 
Forest. Mr. Buxton reminds us of some notable facts. The spoliation 
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of the Forest is a modern affair? ‘It was not till the middle of the 
present century that wholesale enclosures began to be effected.” 
The “ Office of Woods and Forests,” he goes on to say, “ was largely 
responsible for the mutilation which ensued.” The office went on the 
miserable “ best balance-sheet”’ principle. Acting on this, it destroyed 
Hainault Forest. It is hardly credible that little more than thirty 
years ago, “a contract was made with a manufacturer of steam ploughs 
who, attaching his anchor to the soil, dragged up by the roots the old 
oaks, including the Fairlop Oak of ancient memory.” Hainault Forest 
belonged wholly to the Crown. In Epping, it had the manorial rights 
only. These they sold to various lords of manor at £5 peracre. Then 
the Commons Preservation Society intervened. Still enclosure went on. 
Tien the famous Wellingale asserted his ancient right of ‘‘ Epping.” 
Wellingale was actually imprisoned for theft, but his case happily 
stopped the way. Still, the lords of the manor were so powerful 
that a Bill was introduced into Parliament which gave 600 acres to 
the public, with leave to buy 400 more, and handed over 5,000 to the 
lords. Then the Corporation of London, happily a commoner, as 
owning a cemetery at Wanstead, stepped in. Great litigation ensued. 
At the end of three years, Sir George Jessel pronounced against 
the enclosures. In the end, 5,530 acres were preserved to the 
public. We are reminded as we write that only last year the common 
on Shotover Hill, near Oxford, was preserved by a similar action on 
the part of the University of Oxford. The lord had purchased all 
the commoners’ rights but one. At the nick of time the University 
stepped in. Mr. Raper, who suggested the act, should have his name 
preserved along with the immortal Wellingale, though he did not 
suffer martyrdom. Of the book itself, led away by the interest of 
this history, we have left ourselves small space to speak. It gives 
an excellently clear description and five maps, on the scale of three 
inches to the mile. It also devotes chapters to “ Objects of Interest 
Within and Without the Forest,’’ and to its fauna and flora, and, to 
be quite complete, even supplies a “ Time-table of the Chingford and 
Loughton Railways.” 


At Any Cost. By Edward Garrett. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.) —This tale should rank high among Mr. Garrett’s stories. 
There is more action and plot, and more constant interest, than he 
always thinks fit to provide for his readers. The heroes of the story 
are two Shetland lads who go to seek their fortune in the South. 
They are both “industrious” apprentices in their way; but one 
makes haste to be rich, will get wealth at any cost ; the other is con- 
tent to wait till prosperity comes to him in an honourable way. 
We might object, perhaps, that Robert Sinclair becomes repente 
turpissimus. He does not, indeed, commit any act of villainy; but 
he never shows a spark of good feeling from the very beginning of 
the story. Thisis a little inartistic, and, considering the honest stock 
of which he came, scarcely likely. On the other hand, Tom Ollison 
is a very fine fellow, whose fortunes we follow with much sympathy. 
The treatment, too, of the old bookseller, with his scepticism and 
pessimism, born of disappointment and the ill-doing of others, is 
excellent. At Any Cost is a good story in more ways than one. 


Life in the Ranks of the British Army in India. By J. Brunless 
Patterson. (J.and R. Maxwell.) —This is a succession of pictures which 
we do not doubt are drawn from the life, though we could wish that 
the author had given us something of a preface, and introduced himself 
in a formal way. We should like to see the little volume extensively 
circulated. This sentence, in particular, cannot be read too widely : 
— Any young man who enlists in the British Army with the firm 
determination of doing the best he can, will, in the course of a few 
years, be certain to obtain a lucrative position of some description or 
other either at home or abroad.’’ 


We have received the third volume of The Royal Shakespeare 
edited by F. J. Furnivall, from the text of Professor Delius. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This volume contains “ King Lear,” “ Macbeth,’’ “ Timon 
of Athens,” ‘“ Antony and Cleopatra,’ “ Pericles,” “Troilus and 
Cressida,’’ “ Coriolanus,”’ “The Winter’s Tale,” “ Cymbeline,” ‘The 
Tempest,” and ‘“ Henry VIII.,” occupying, Professor Delius thinks, 
the order of composition, 1604—1613. To these are also added, 
“The Two Noble Kinsmen,’”? and “Edward III.,” which are as 
worthy, as far as internal evidence goes, to be ranked among the 
poet’s genuine work as some of those named above. The frontispiece 
gives five specimens of Shakespeare’s handwriting, and there are 
fifteen other illustrations. This volume worthily completes a very 
handsome edition. 

Thoughts at Four-Score. By Thomas Cooper. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Mr. Cooper has here put together a number of essays, 
and what we may perhaps call sermons, which he has published of 
late years. They are mostly addressed to working-men, and are as 
plain-spoken as they are sensible. There is no need, we may assure 
the veteran author, of any apology for their republication. They 
well deserve a more permanent form than the magazine or newspaper 
can give, and we sincerely wish for the volume in which they are 
gathered a wide circulation. No reader can fail to be the better for 
so much good-sense, so well expressed. We do not always agree 





with Mr. Cooper. Though we hate war, for instance, we cannot 
think that all the depression of trade is due to the wars of the past, 
or the~preparation for wars in the future. Unwise production must 
surely have something to do with it. But we commonly find our- 
selves in sympathy with him—with his aim always, and generally 
with his opinion. There are some true words, e.g., in “ More Changes” 
about the “turf,” and a piece of advice to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury which his Grace might read with advantage. 


Edgar Quinet : Lettres d’Evil. Vol. 11. (Calmann Lévy, Paris.) — 
The second volume of Quinet’s Lettres d’Exil covers the period from 
1859 to 1864, and contains much interesting matter. One of the 
most curious details in the personal life of the author is that of a 
fortune of two millions of francs (£80,000) which had been bequeathed 
to him in 1850 by a friend named Letellier, who, four years after, 
was “interdicted”’ and found a lunatic, on the application of some 
collaterals. The interdiction was revoked in 1862, and in 1864, a few 
days before his death, apparently under priestly influence (Letellier 
was a devout Roman Catholic), he revoked also his will. Quinet 
was strongly advised to contest the validity of the revocation; but he 
was busy correcting the proofs of his great work on the French 
Revolution, and rather than be distracted from his task, let this 
fortune slip from him without making an effort to retain it. 


Books ReEcEIVED.—Academy Sketches, 1885, by H. Blackburn. 
(Allen and @o.)—A second edition of St. George Mivart’s Nature and 
Thought. (Burns and Oates.) —Grosvenor Notes, 1885, by H. Blackburn. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The Swiss Family Robinson, edited for the 
use of schools by J. H. Stickney. (Gin, Heath, and Co., Boston, 
U.S.)—Harry Adair and his Blind Mother, by the Countess of Seafield. 
(Hatchards.) —New editions of Dictionary of London, and Dictionary 
of the Thames. (Macmillan and Co.)—A new and enlarged edition of 
Marion’s Practical Guide to Photography. (Marion and Co.)— 
Biographies of Celebrities. (J. and R. Maxwell.)—A second edition 
of Major S. Churchill’s Church Ordinances from the Layman’s Stand- 
point. (Nisbet and Co )—A new edition of The Laird’s Secret, by Jane 
H. Jamieson. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—A new edition, with 
corrected map, of Commander Cameron’s Across Africa. (G. Philip and 
Son.)—A second edition of Geography Made Easy, by J. Gibson, M.A. 
(Reeves and Turner.)—The Gordon Birthday Book. (Remington and 
Co.) —The Connection between England and Scotland, by E.S. Armitage, 
an addition to the “ Highways of History” series issued by Messrs. 
Rivingtons.—The Royal Academy, 1885, edited by H. Lassalle. (Samp- 
son Low and Co.)—As You Like It, reprinted from the first folio edition. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—New editions of Mehalah, Rossmoyne, 
and Cariti. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A cheap edition of Sikes’s 
History of the Christian Church. (E. Stock.)—Quest, by T. Sinclair, 
M.A.; the eleventh issue of the Victorian Year-Book, edited by H. H. 
Hayter. (Triibner and Co.)—First and Second Standard Oriel 
Readers. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Bootles’ Baby, by J. S. Winter, 
reprinted from the Graphic. (Warne and Co.)—A new edition of 
Rosa M. Kettle’s Tenants of Beldornie. (J. Weir.) — Walks in Epping 
Forest, edited by Percy Lindley. (125 Fleet Street.) 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Eviror, but to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington 
-Street, Strand, W.C. 








: Just eniensiceiea te 
_— ON ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS. By Hizeryicvs. 





“ These essays, ten in number, are a very important contribution to the science 
of Political Economy. The author is evidently a perfectly independent thinker. 
He overhauls the most universally accepted dugmas of the science, and deals as 
fearlessly with Ricardo and Malthus and J. S. Mill as with Mr. Henry Georze...... 
The charm common to all these essays is their independence and originality ; of 
such qualities, tempered with common sense, the reader can hardly have too 
much.”’—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“The writer of these essays has thought-out Political Economy for him:elf, 
and consequently they are worth reading. But the honest and independent 
thought which characterises them is not the only good feature they possess. 
‘Hibernicus’ writes in a style so clear and unembarrassed that no reader of 
ordinary intelligence can fail to see the points he makes or to follow the line of 
his argument. We have never secn the arguments against that so-called Free 
Trade, in which the freedom is all on one side, put with more precision than in 
these pages.”—Dublin Daily Express. 

“ We welcome a work like the one before us, in which the author dares to think 
for himself, and assail some of the economical fetishes of the day with a fresh- 
ness of treatment which makes him always readable and amusing, even if his 
arguments do not always compel assent. In his very first essay, for example, on 
Free Trade, he reasons in a way that will at all events possess the charm of 
novelty for those who think that the sole effect of taxing imports must be to im- 
poverish the consumer. He is equally heterodox too on the Malthusian doctrine, 
and assails Mr. George’s ranting nonsense with much vigour and effect...... The 
anonymous author of ‘ Essays on Economical Subjects’ has given us an amusing, 
readable, and, at the same time, thoughtful contribution to the discussion of 
matters gravely affecting our national prosperity.’—Knowledge. 

“The claims of the Established Church of England are assailed in a powerful 
essay, and the various pleas of the upho!ders of a State religionare successfully dis- 
posed of,”’—Dublin University Review, 

E. PONSONBY, Dublin. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












——_@~—. 
Arlegh Clough, Cr 8¥0 ........sssesssseeceesenseessesoseersnseneoeeees .....(Lond, Lit. Soe.) 6/0 
Arnett (B.), Euclid, Book I., with Notes, &., BVO....01-eesereeeree( Ge Bell & Son) 4/6 | 
Cremona (L.), Projective Geometry, 8v0...........6.4 (Oxford University Press) 12/6 | 
Criminal Code of the German Empire, er 8V0_ .........:0eseeeee (Chapman & Hall) 
Day (W. C.), Behind the Footlights, cr 8V0 ....sssesesseereesesssesesreeertens arne) 
De Amicis (E.), Studies of Paris, 16M ..........csceeceerseceereeee sepeseens Putnams) 
Diophantos of Alexandria, by T, L. Heath, 8vo (Cambridge Warehouse) 
Eagleston (C. R.), A Girl Artist, CY 8V0........:cccscsseeeeeeseeeeees (Lond, Lit. Soc.) 
Fenn (G. M.), The Dark House, 12mo ... .(Ward & Downey) 


eveaoeh eee (Routledge) 
... (Churchill) 
....(Bemrose) 
..(Hatchard) 
xf. Univ. Press) 
canes (Putnams) 
.(G. Bell & Sons) 2: 


Grant (J.), Royal Highlanders, 12m0 ............:c0eceeeeee 
Granville (J. M.), Gout in its Clinical Aspects, cr 8vo . 
Haskins (A. B.), Singing in Schools, cr 8vo .......... 

Homely Talks with Young Men, Vol. 1, er 8vo .. 
Johnson’s Lives of Dryden and Pope, ed, by A. 3 
Knight of the Black Forest, 12m0.............20seeseeceeeee 
Law (E.), History of Hampton Court Palace, 4to 
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Lawrence (J. T.), Handbook to Public International Law ...(G. Bell & Sons) 3 
Lumby (J. R.), Acts of the Apostles, Greek Text, 12mo (Camb. Warehouse) 6 
MacCormac (W.), The Ligature of the Arteries, roy 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) 3 
Man: Fragments of Forgotten History, cr 8V0  .........:e0eee (Reeves & Turner) 4, 
Roberts (R. L.), Lectures on Ambulance Work, 12mo.. H. K. Lewis) 2 
Robinson (H. M.), Great Fur Land, 16m0...........0..sccccoscssvesccesenees (Putnams) 2, 
Roose (R.), Gout and its Relation to Disease of the Liver, &c...(H. K. Lewis) 3 
Salisbury (Marquis), Speeches of, 2 vols. 8VO_ .......ssseeseeeeeeeeees (S. Low & Co.) 21 
Sallust, Jugurtha, edited by W. P. Brooke, 12m0_ .......ccseeeeeeeeres (Rivington) 2/6 
Smith (G. B.), Victor Hugo, his Life and Work, er S8vo...... (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Stephen (J. F.), The Story of Nuncomar, 2 vols. er 8vo..............+ (Maemillan) 15/0 
Studia Biblica, by Members of the Univers'ty, 8vo...(Oxford University Press) 10/6 
Summary of English Grammar, 120 ........c.sesseccccsnsssssnsenceeeesees (Rivington) =/0 
Tien (A.), Manual of Colloquial Arabic, 12mo.... (W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Tilley (A.), Introduction to Lit. of French Renaissance (Camb. Warehouse) 6,0 
CALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Outsipr Pager, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

oo ee pisendevamniniabicarsestanke £1010 0; Narrow Column........... iiieniee 1 © 
Half-Pagze.... .. 5 5 O|} Half-Column anid 
QeMrbOreP AWS ....000rccccrceccesenee - 212 6] Quarter-Columm..............0ceeee 17 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 





An entirely new Work, now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


LORD SALISBURY. The Life and Speeches 


of the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. By F, 8. Putrina, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, sometime Professor of Modern History at the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, with photogravure portrait, price 21s. 


Just published. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of 


Westminster: his Life, Work, and Teachings. By Grace A. OLIVER, Author 
of “Maria Edgeworth,’ &c. With an Etched Portrait, post Svo, cloth, price 


Ce) 


Ready early next week, a new and very much cheaper edition of 
The FERN WORLD. By Francis George 
Heatu, Author of “ The Fern Paradise,” “Our Woodland Trees,’”’ &c, 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for JULY. Con- 


taining Frontispiece “ Pandora,” after the painting by F.S, Church. Sixteen 
Articles and 57 Woodent Iilustrations, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 


With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations, 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, vellum, 312 pages, 7s 6d, 
A NEW VOLUME by MICHAEL FIELD, 
Author of ** Cullirrhoe” and “ Fair Rosamund,”’ 


The FATHERS TRAGEDY. WILLIAM RUFUS. 
LOYALTY and LOVE, 
THREE DRAMATIC POEMS. 





London: G. BELL and SON, Clifton: J. BAKER and SON. 


JULY. | 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 
yearly. 
£1 8 6.....014 3.....0 7 2 


Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United 
ingdom ... oe eee eee eee wee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ae 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. Curries, Up#Am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


From 24s to £100. 


“LIBERTY” HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ART FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS. 
| WASH AND DRAPE WELL, 
F A B R | C S *| Patterns Post FREE. 
HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 


& “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
LIBERTY” 
IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS, 
New Parrerns Post Frex. | § Gheshun Hone’ } BEGENT STREET, W. 
MANTELS. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884. 


APOLLINARIS. | 


al “Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.” 


“THE QUEEN OF 


TABLE WATERS,” | 

| 
Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 





‘**Tnvaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medicat 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


NEURAL GIA. Of all Chemists. 


Til KH EEL AFTER YEARS OF AGony.—The Rey. F. A. Vincent, 
B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &c., writes :—*‘* Dec. 





Cures 23rd, 1884,—TI shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 
Toothache, to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 
Neuralgia, *Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit I 
Faceache, never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 


ic, of agony, had in vain tried all specifics known, as 
Nervous and Sick| well as consulting physicians. I hope this testimonial, 
Headache. Of  alljif it will not requite you, will at least exhibit my 
Chemists, price 2s6d, | gratitude.” 


| 9 Silanes and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 











RINITY COLLEGE,  GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 


IDLAND 


to OCTOBER 31st, 1885. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1885. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY 1st 





RAILWAY. | _ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
| from £60 to £20, will be open for Competitin in July. 
| For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 








for competition in August. Home provided for the | 


holidays for {ndian and Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


ee COLLEGE, 





STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





OSSALL SCHOOL— 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 14}, 15}, and 163.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Flectwood. . 





For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company, JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, April, 1885. General Manager. 
TVNHE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 

DEPOSIT, 61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7th inst., and the Public 
are now invited (on presentation of card), to inspect 
any of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particulars of rents, charges, &e. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 








OFFAT HYDROPATHIC and | 


PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best establishments of the kind inthe 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountaiu scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine. 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner, 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
| caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


| SPECTACLES, 


| Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 

Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 


Calentta Exhibition, 1884. 
’ | _—_— 
FRY’S yyrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| ‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA! Lag? he COCOA EXTRACT. 
| 


* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 








| —W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 
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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 2 


1885. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 25th, 26th, 27th, and 28th. 
TUESDAY MORNING, “ELIJAH.” 


TUESDAY EVENING, 
NEW CANTATA, by a © aon H. Cowen, 


“SLEEPING “3B RAUTY,” 
Composed fer this Festival, 
And a MISCELLANE OUS SELECTION, ineluding 
SYMPHONY, by Esenezer Provt, and OVER- 
TURE, by WAGNER, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, ‘*MORS ET VITA,” 
sininies expressly fer this Festival by Mb&nsieur 
CHARLES GouNoD. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
NEW CANTATA, by Mr. Toomas ANDERTON, 
Entitled, 
“ YULE.TIDE,” 
And a VIOLIN CONCERTO, composed by Mr. 
ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, 


THURSDAY MORNING, ‘‘ MESSIAH.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
A NEW CANTATA, 

“THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE,” 
By Herr Anton Dvorak (composed expressly for this 
Festival). 

Mr. Guapstone’s Latin Translation of 
“ROCK OF AGES,” 

Composed by Dr. ae, Sapien of Westminster 

eye 
FRIDAY MORNING, NEW ORATORIO, 
“THE THREE HOLY CHILDREN,” 


Composed for this Festival by Dr. V1ILirEeRs 
ANFORD 


Sr 
BEETHOVEN’S “CHORAL SYMPHONY.” 
FRIDAY EVENING, “ NG, “MORS ET VITA.” 

















PrinctpaL VocaLists:—Madame Albani, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Wade, Mr. 
Maas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
and Signor Foli. 

SOLO VIOLIN ..........0ee0e SENOR SARASATE, 
CONDUCTOR ......... HERR HANS RICHTER, 





Detailed Programmes will he ready on July 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary, 38 Waterloo 
‘ Street, Birmingham. 


ILL HItL SCHOOL. 
NEW FOUNDATION Day, 
WEDNESDAY, June 23th, 1885. 
SPOHR’S CANTATA, ‘‘GOD IS GREAT,” 
By the Cuorr at 3 p.m. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, 
By Henry Ricuarp, Esq., M.P., at 4.30 p.m. 





Owmnibuses will meet trains at Mill H'll Stations :— 
GREAT NORTHERN—Down at 1.36 ; 2.38; 3. ‘he 4.8. 
Up at 6.36; 7. ¥; 8.1 
Mrpranp—Down at 2.3. Up at 6.11. 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Head Master. 


CHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, near ROMSEY. 

Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for Competition at 
the end of July a Scholarship of £50 for 5 years—i.e., 
he will take a pupil who shows decided ability and is 
between the ages of seven and nine for half his usual 
terms, which are £100 a year. Preparation for the 
Public Schoo!s. About 12 pupils taken, Candidates to 
apply at once to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley 
Green, Romsey. 


“AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. References kindly per- 
emitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tu the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June. Letters maybe addressed 
Park Cottage, Newton-Abbott. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 

Su TION VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 

HEAD Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. Jobn’ 8 College, Cambridze, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-c'ass public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy. situatio: nm, Sanaterium, swimming-bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, tives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valaab! e exhibitions awarded annually to the 
— er other approved places of advanced 

udy 


AMPSTEAD.—A comfortable old- 

fashioned eigut-roomed RESIDENCE, within 

tive minutes’ walk of Hampstead Heath Station, and 

one minute of the Heath, to be LET, FURNISHED 

or UNFURNISHED. — For particni: urs apply to 
<*B. M.,” 3 Eldon Road, Hampstead, 




















| | een SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East}, from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., saseaieiadt 


ENERAL GORDON iat KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON 

MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 

“The LAST WATCH,” TURE at BRITISH GAL- 
by Lowes Dickinson. LERY, PALL MALL, 
Opposite Marlboro’ House, 

Ten to Six. Admission ls. 


NIVERS tS COLLEGE, 
OL. 


PROFESSORSHIP « f RY PERIMENT AL PHYSICS. 

eens. of EXPERIMENTAL 

8 a 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of 
Experimental Physics ; salary, £300, with a share of 
the students’ fees; also for the post of Demonstrator ; 
salary, £75.—Applications, with testimosials, to be 
sent not later than June 25th. For further informa- 


tion, apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar. 











DGEBASTON HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS 


for 
An ASSISTANT - MISTRESS- SHIP is now 
VACANT, Principal subjects—English Language 
and Literature. Initial salary, £100 to £120.-- 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
to the HEAD MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birming- 
ham, not later than June 27th. 





AST of ENGLAND NONCON- 

* FORMIST GIRLS’ SCHOOL,  Bishop’s 

Stortford.—WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL; must 

have the highest references as to qualifications for 

teaching and administration.—For particulars, apply 

to the Chairman, W. DEATH, Esq., care of Mr, 
CASS, Bishop's Stortford. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM, 

REQUIRED, in September, an ASSISTANT 

ae in the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
OD 

Subjects : Mathematics and German. Salary £100, 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent 
to the HEAD MISTRESS, King Edward’s School, 
Frederick Road, Aston, before the 30th June inst. 





TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THE JUBILEE MEETINGS 
will be held as follows in the 
THEATRE of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
Barlington Gardens, W. 





First Day, MONDAY, June 22nd, 3 p.m.—President’s 
Address, 
Papers to be read :— 

1. “History of the Statistical Society.” By F. 
J. Mouat, M.D. 2. ‘‘ Statistical Developments, 
with Special Reference to Statistics as a Science.” 
By Wm. A. Gor, M.B., F.R.S. 3. “ La Statistique 
et ses Ennemis.”” By A. De Fovi._e, Vice-Presi- 

dent Statistical Society of Paris. 


Second Day, TUESDAY, June 23rd, 11 a.m. 
Papers to be read :— 
| Some General Uses of Statistical Know- 
ledge.’ By R. GIFFEN, 1g 2. “On Uni- 
formity of Statistics.” By J.S. Jeans. 3. “On 
Uniformity of Enumer: ation “and Analysis of 
Censuses.” y J. EGxiist, Director of the Statis- 
tical Burean, “Boda Pesth. 4. Other Papers on 
the same or Kindred subjects, 
3 p.m.—Fapers to be read :— 
1. ‘On the Numericai Method of Statisties.’? 
By F. Y. Epazwortu, M.A. 2. “Onthe Graphic 
Method of Statistics.’ By E. Levasseur, 
Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Mem. 
8.8. 3. ‘On the Graphic Method of Statistics.” 
By Profe:sor A, MARSHALL, 


Third Day, WEDNESDAY, June 24th, 11 a.m. 

Papers to be read :— 

Ré3umé of the Results of the International 
Statisti al Congresses, and Sketch of Proposed 
Form of an International Statistical Association. 
By Professor DE NEUMANN-SPALLART, Member 
of the Imp. Stat. Commission, Hon. Mem. 8.S. 

3 p.m.—Renewal of Discussion, and any Historical 

or Suggestive Papers cn above Subject. 

Pers ons taking an interest in the proceedings may 
obtain information as to Tickets of Admission, &c., 
from the SECRLTARY of the Statistical Scciety, 9 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


we COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, 
One of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in 
JUNE, 1885. Candidates must have been under 14 
on January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply 
to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 











PROTECTED POLICIES. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 


Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system: 


A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date : 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of pers sons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


as at December 31st, 1886. 


The next Division will be made 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Specian Apvantaces obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY, 
Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. unter the usual rates, so thet a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 
Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, en an eqnitable prin- 


ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there 


3a loss. Large additions Lave thus been 





made, policies of £1,000 being inereased to £1,300 and upwards, 
Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less tha® in any Office transact vg so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Milljons. 


Only two Offices (bor!. o'der) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payabie a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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FITMENTS 


Manufactured 


Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 


ry COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 


FOR BACHELORS’ 


CHAMBERS. 


FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 
FOR YACHTS. 
The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 
FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 





| 
KINAHAN’S | 


LL 


| 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME, 


| eee 
WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. . 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... wk .-. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about ove ose ee 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,00C 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ...  ... +. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund int oni «we _ £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM C. NALD Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





| tela ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN ... ... HarviE M. FarqunHar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

a Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ondon. 




















HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 

mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts, 250 

rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 

8o clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 64. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE, Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

“Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—JuRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
pee on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














FINE OLD PURE 


IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 cain} 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals. 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 


as S a Preventive of Throat and Chest 

Affections generally, I confidently recom- 
mend Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS to all 
ages as the very best medicine, not interfering with 
the habits of domestic or business arrangements. 
(Signed) W. Ireland, Chemist, Egremont, Cumber- 
land.”—Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS instantly relieve 
and rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Shortness of Breath, Pains in the Chest, 
Rheumatism—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 13d, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 











FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 


are therefore 7 adapted for all The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


situations in which the moderation of 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


in this Collection, Price 12s each. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
mee process."—Portfolio, April, 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 


their cost is an important element, and Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica. tional influence of a high order, and if it 


especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 

the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 


is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school 
room in England.”—Times, April 17tb, 


An ILLV°ZaaTED PAMPHLET, ** Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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ORTHERN FIRE and LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





EsTABLISHED 1836, 





ABERDEEN: 3 KING STREET. 
LONDON: 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds, £2,993,600, 


The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this COMPANY was HELD within 
their House at ABERDEEN, on FRIDAY, June 12th, 
1885, when the Directors’ Report was a’ opted, and a 
Dividend of £1 per Share, free of Income-tax, was 
declared. 

The following are Extracts from the Report sub- 


mitted :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Premiums received last year amounted to 
£573,189 19s 1d, which, c mpared with £520,206 18s 8d 
in the previous year, show the substantial increase 
of £52,983 0s 5d. This increase is spread in satis- 
factory proportions over all the main sections of the 
business, except the Continental, in some branches of 
which it has been judged prudent to curtail the 
Company’s operations. 

The Losses were again heavy, and amounted to 
£376,650 Is, or 65°71 per cent. of the Premiums. The 
general average of the Company’s experience from 
the beginning is now 59°85 per cent. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
Commission to Agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £180,131 5s 7d, or 31°43 per cent. of the 
premiums. This is a slight increase compared with 
the previous year. 

The result is that, after reserving the usual 33 per 
cent. of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a loss was incurred on the year’s operat ons 
of £1,261 7s 7d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCH.—The new Assurances 
during the year, after deduction of re-Assurances, 
reached in the aggregate the sum of £411,521, of 
which £66,590 was for Endowment Assurances 
payable at death or on the attainment of a specified 
age. These new Assurances yielded Annual Premiums 
amounting to £12,685 Is 4d, and Single Premiums 
amounting to £84 12s 1d. 

The total INCOME of the year (including Interest) 
was £255,668 0s 3d. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £130,100 13s 9d, of which 
the sum of £5,837 16s 7d was for Endowments and 
Endowment Assurances payable during life. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £5,795 3s 5d 
was received for Annuities granted during the year. 

The whole funds of the Life Department now 
amount to £1,870,744 6s 1d, showing an increase for 
the year of £92,444 19s 4d. 

LIFE VALUATION. 

The Directors’ Report rext year will contain the 
results of the usual quinquennial valuation of the 
Life business, which there is every reason to expect 
will prove highly satisfactory to the policyholders. 
Meantime, the Directors would suggest to the share- 
holders that they might be doing a service both to 
themselves and their friends, by drawing attenti n to 
the advantages offered to persons insuring their lives 
in the Company’s “ Participation’? Branch before 
December 31st next, 


DIVIDEND. 

The Interest on Investments, after deducting the 
portions belonging to the Life Assurance and Annuit, 
Funds respectively, amounted to £54,115 143 lid, 
which sum has been carried to the Profit and Loss 
Account. The balance at the credit of this account, 
after charging it with the Interim Dividend of £1 per 
Share paid in December last—which absorbs £30,000— 
and with the lors on the Fire Account for the year, 
and after dealing with the remaining items applicable 
to the Account, stands at £81,373 93. Out of this 
sum the Directors recommend that a further Divi- 
dend of £1 per Share, which will absorb another sum of 
£30,000, be now dec'ared, making a total distribation 
for the year of £6,000, and leaving £51,373 9s to be 
carried forward. 


Lonpon Boarp oF DirEcToRs, 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 


Colonel Robert Baring, William Egerton 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Hubbard, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq..C.B. Ferdinand 
George John Fenwick, | Huth, Esq. 


Henry James Lubbock, 
Fsq 


Marshall 


Sq. 

Alexander Pearson| 
Fletcher, E=q. | 

Alexander Heun Goschen, | John Stewart, Esq. 

Esq. | William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—James Robb, Manager. 
Lire DEPARTMENT—Thos. H. Cooke, Actuary. 
SECRETARY—H. E. Wilson. 

GENERAL MANAGER OF THE ComPpany—Jas, Valentine. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1884, may be obtained from 
any of the Company’s Offices or Agencies, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OLp Wovnps, Sores, anp ULCERS, 
—Daily experience confirms the fact which has 
triumphed over all opposition for forty years, viz., 
that no means are known equal to Holloway’s reme- 
dies for curing bad legs, sores, wounds, diseases of 
the skin, erysipelas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in 
trdth, all maladies where the skin is broken. To 
cure these infirmities quickly is of primary import- 
ance, as compulsory confinement indoors weakens the 
general health. The ready means of cure are found 
in Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the 
sores and expel their cause. In the very worst cases 
the Ointment has succeeded in effecting a perfect 
cure after every other means had failed in giving any 
relief. Desperate diseases best display its virtues, 





Now ready, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 
E L FSF. I S L A WN D. 
A Fairy Story. 


By Captain PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A., F.R.A.S. 





GRIFFITH, FARREN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, London; 
TEMPORARY PREMISES, 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TrustEES.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY, 

CommitTeF.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., Sir F. W. Burton, Professor Sidney Colvin, Austin Dobson, 
H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund Gosse, F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., 
A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, F. Pollock, 
Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., and the Very Rev. 
Dean of Westminster. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I f ai 
dealers making onanaaeiak ae ‘a i. EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 


Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 

FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 

Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 





Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Whick are calculated to deceive the Public, 
EA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


_. & Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 


DR. 


ALKARAM. suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- -FEVER. 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, HAY-FEVE 
be 3d ape | =— the — —- a 
) ya hemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. 
ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newsery and Sons, HAY-FEVER, 


37 Newgate Street. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 


England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the shin.” 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A ° pn a and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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Now ready, price 7s 61, the FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND of 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


British Quarterly Review :—‘ The extraordinary success of the work is due to its merits. Its 
form and its leading ideas are qnite original; its style is admirab'e.”” 

Spectator :—“* Mr. Drummond, with s‘ngular and convincing force, works out the con‘inuity of law 
from the natural into the spiritual world...... No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degenera- 
tion,’ ‘Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, wil! fail to recognise 
in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher.” 





NOW READY, PRICE 7s Gd, WITH FRONTISPIECE. 


T H E EX POS IT O R. 
VOL, L—NEW SERIES. 


The CONTRIBUTORS to the VOLUME INCLUDE— 


Right Rev. J. B LIGHTFOOT, D.D. Prof. GODET, D.D. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYN#, D.D. EDMUND GOSSF 

Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. Rev. ALEX. MACLATEN, D.D. 
E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Rev. JOHN KER, 

Rey. Prof. J. M. FULLER ; BA, | Rev. W. 8. SIMCOX, M. A. 





Rey. Canon T. 8. EVANS, D.D. GEORGE AUG. SIMCOX, M.A. 
Rey. Prof. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. G. T. STOKES, M.A. 
Rev. JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


The EXPOSITOR for JULY, commencing a New 


VOLUME, WILL CONTAIN THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE 


REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS and EXODUS. 
By the Rev. Canon S, R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 
SSE the EXPUSITOR for JULY. 
The other Books of the Bible will be examined in succeeding numbers, and the principal changes of the 


Revised Version explained by 
Rev. Canon KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Rev. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Rev. Prof. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 


The EXPOSITOR for JULY will also contain a PORTRAIT of BISHOP MARTENSEN. 
Etched by ManessE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


Rev. MARCUS DODs, D.D. 
Prof. S. IVES CURTISS, D.D. 
Prof. H. L. STRACK, D D. 








London: HODDER avd STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM. 


NOTICE.—On THURSDAY NEXT, “The JOURNALS 
of MAJOR GENERAL C. G. GORDON, C.B., at KARTOUM, Printed 








Jrom the Original MSS.,” will be ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


650 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


Various Appendices, containing important Documents hitherto unpub- 
lished, and Letters from the Mahdi, Slatin Bey, Abdel Kader, §c., as well as an 
Introduction and Notes by the Editor, Mr. A, Eamonr Haxe, Portrait, Maps, 
and Thirty Illustrations after Sketches by General Gorpon, will be included in 


the Volume. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





“A story which combines imagination, observation, and finish in a high 
degree.”— Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—The Third Edition of “COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE,” a novel by LUCAS MALET, is ready this day, 
at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


° 





DISCOUNT, 31 in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth ard Leather Bindings. C italozues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, “CHURCH SERVICES, &e, 


Post Orders Promptly Ex cuted. 
LIBRARTE 3 ARRANGED» AND CATALOGUED. 








Now ready, Vol. 1, 538 pages, demy 8v>, price 2%. 
HISTORY of PRIVATE BILL 
LEGISLATION. By Frepericx CLIFFORD, 

Barrister-at-Law. Among ot!er subjects treated in 
this volume are Inclosures, Canus, Railways, Tram- 
ways, Gas and Electric L ighting, Bil's for ‘Attainder 
and Restitation in Blood, Natural sition, Divorce 
and Separation, Rise and Development of Private 
Leg'‘slation, Royal Answers and Aszents, Ingross- 
ment, Inrolment, Examples of Eavly Pr -ecedents, &e. 
Vol. 3 (conclu: line the work) will apoear in November. 
: London: BurrERWORTH’s, Fleet Stre-t. 

“Now realy, 360 pages, demy S8vo, price lis. 

| dye IA in CENTRAL ASIA, 
Historical Sketch of Ruzsia’s Progress in‘the 

East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the 
Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the 
Military Districts of the Cancasus, Orenburg, and 
Turkestan. By Hueco Stumm, Captain i in the Hessian 
Hussars, &c. Translated into English by J. W. 
Ozanne and Captain H.Sacns. With Maps. 
London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 








ESIGN for WARand ADMIRALTY 
OFFICES, by Mr. H. B. Garling.—See the 
RUILDER for this week (prico 41; by post, 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s)— also Senlpture at the 
Royal Academy, Scones from the Ai avid—New Offices 
for the Daily News—American Timber Construction, 
“Balloon” Framing; Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
* Life of Raplael”’; Ancient Life from Ancient 
Monuments ; Hydramlic Machines at the Inventions 
Exhibition, &e.—46 Cutherine Street, and all News- 
men, 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr B. 
BEASLEY, who cured himself after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingh am. . Free for thirteen stamps, 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjus-ment of Shelves 
to be made with without trouble. 








am’s Paten 


PICTURE ‘LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most _— = a sy means of hanging 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, withoat 
draught, at a very smail cost. 
Tilustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seust by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND _ py wre 
BANBURY 


Bex & Coe 8 OWN SAUCE. 


Sours, ,PRESE RVED PROVISIONS 


and 


ho ME ATS. Also, 


a of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


> wee SOUP, andJELIY, and other 











ee for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Next week will be = a New and Cheaper 


The ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities 
and Romance. By James Witson Hype, Super- 
intendent in the General Post-Office, Edinburgh, 
With numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 

** The whole of the volume is so full of fascination 
that once taken up it is difficult to lay it down.”— 
Times. 

“This volame is a storehouse of amusing anec- 
dotes.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“A book which is an interesting addition to post- 
office literature, and it will be read with pleasure by 
thousands who know nothing of the internal workings 

of the postal service. Daily News. 

“Mr. Hyde’s work certainly shows that, even at 
the pr esent time, the business conducted by the post- 
office is not. unfrequently enlivened by romantic inci- 
dents ; while i n antiquarian interest it is rich beyond 
the average.” —Saturday Review. 


TImmeiiately will be published. 


VICTOR HUGO. A Memoir and a 


Study. By James Capron. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION 
To HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
This day is published 
LETLERS ON SOME OF 
EA 


E'S FEMALE 


By HELENA FAUCIT, lady MARTIN. 
With Portraits after Riehar dJ. Lane, Sir Frederick 
Burton, and Rudolph Lehmann ; 

Engraved by the late F. Holl. 

Quarto, printed on hand-made paper, 21s. 

This day is published. 

POEMS. By Francis Heywood Warden. 


With a Notice by Dr. VanrotH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
This day is published. 


RECORDS OF ARGYLL. 
LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, and RECOLLECTIONS 
of ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS. 

Collected chiefly from the Gaelic. 
With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, 
Colours or Tartans of the Highlanders, 
By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
Illustrated with 19 Full-page Etchings, 4to, price to 
Subseriber’, £2 12s 6d. (When the Subseription List 

is ea the price will be raised.) 
1is day is published. 


SPORT, TRAY VE EL, and ADVENTURE 
in NE WFOUN DLAN D and the WEST INDIES. 
By Captain W. 8. Kennepy, R.N. With Ilustra- 
tions by the Author, post 8vo, I4s. 

“We know of no recent work which gives sucha 
graphic picture of the present condition of the people, 
the trade, and the undeveloped resources of this little- 
known British Colony.”—N. B. Daily Mail. 

This day is published, 
ig ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR. Session, 1883-86, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


Demy 8vo, in 2 Meee a ely Titeiteiiel price 


WN EDIAVAL MIL ITARY ARCHI- 
4 TECTURE in ENGLAND. By G. T. Crark. 

“One of the most interesting works which have 
lately come before us.’—Builder. 

r. Clark has long been recogni-ed as the first 
living authority in England on the subject of castel- 
lated architecture.”’—Academy. 

** A work which will be recognised as indispensable 
to every student of English History in the middle 
ages,”—Antiquarian, 

London: Wyman and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


Clan 














SECOND EDITION, 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
A New Monthly Sixpenny Magazine. 

Contents of No.1, just published.—Our Aims.— 
a Figments, &e.—An April Day in Glencoe. 
—May Day at the English Lakes.—The Church and 
the Winsetional Endowments Act.—The Story of a 
Young Life, 1 and 2.—The Kirk Bogles.—The 
Highland Question, —Mr. Dick Peddie’s Bill.—Notes 
of the Month. 

Published for the Scottish Publishing Co. (Limited) 
by R. and R. Crarx, Edinbar gh. 

Edinburgh and Gl: gow: Jown Menzies and Co.; 
London: SumpKrn, Marsx ALL and Co. - and all book- 
sellers. 

“Gifts of style and humorr...... Much above the 
magazine av¢ rage......Altogether the ‘Scottish 
Church’ begins very well, and with a promise of 
lonzevity.’ ’—Spectat rs June 13. 

NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, with Map, price Four Shillings, 

















ee A PARSON’S HOLIDAY.” 
Being an 

ACCOUNT of a he in INDIA, BURMA, and 
SEY LON, 


in the Winter of 1832-83, 
By W. Ostorn B, ALLEN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon. 
, * Tenby: E. aud M. Mason, High Street. 


dwelfth Edition, ‘post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRGNCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London: C, Mitcur: LL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simprry, MARSHALL» and Co, 





POPULAR 


NOW 


NEW NOVELS. 


READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “HER DEAREST FOE,” &c. 


SECOND Lif &. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “ Which Shall it Be?” &c. 


A 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. [Now ready. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


By BASIL, 
Author of “ Love the Debt.” 


3 3. crow 
science etait | PICTORIAL WORLD, 
The ACADEMY. | ** The study of character in ‘ Louisa’ is as merciless 
“The sister is undoubtedly the most powerfal | 88 it is keen and minute. Not even a French realist, 
female portraiture we have seen since the ‘ Story of with his professed reliance on documents humains, 
a Plain Woman.’ She is by no means the silly, chat- | Could have dissected a life and laid bare its motives 
tering, offensive monster peculiar to society novels, with clearer insight and stronger purpose than this 
but a very real, very human, very likable person, | 2¢complished novelist.”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON,” &c. 


LOUISA. 


By MRS. MACQUOID, 
Author of “ Patty,’’ &., 


3 vols. 


The meeting of that body of very dry-nursing fathers | GRAPHIC. 
is as fine as George Eliot’s alehouse scenes...... The Told in the best manner of its authoress, and with 
book contains very many things both clever, sensible, | much freshness of interest due to her entry upon new 


fresh, entertaining, and instructive.” ground,’ 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


KEITH’S CRIME. 


A RECORD. ° 


TRUTH. 

“Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ is by the widow of Professor Clifford, whose books for children 
have had a great success, and who also wrote the words to ‘See Saw,’ the popular vocal waltz 
that was sung at all the pantomimes and played at every theatre and music hall during the 
past season, and I can but congratulate her heartily on her well-deserved and great success.” 


MRS. 


“‘*Mrs, Keith’s Crime,’ recently published, is making a sensation in the novel-reading world, 
and it is a long time since a fiction as original, powerful, and I may add dangerous, has 
appeared. It is an open secret that the writer is the widow of Professor Kingdon Clifford, 
whose premature death of consumption caused such sincere regret a few years ago. ‘Mrs. 
Keith’s Crime’ will be warmly welcomed. The story is sad and tragical to a painful degree, 
but so great is the writer’s skill that our horror of the mother’s crime is quenched in the deep 
pity for the unhappy woman, to whom, being a Pagan, the glory of submission to the Divine 
Will is umknown.” 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, in 6 vols. crown 8vo, 363; or each story complete, price 6s. 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


REMINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Is now published. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the STORY of 


CHINESE GORDON. By A. Egmont Hake. Demy 8vo, with Three Portraits and Two Maps,15s, This 
Volume carries on the Story of Gordon’s Life to the end, and is uniform with the First Volume, which 
brought the Story down to the end of 1883, 


RUSSIAN PROJECTS AGAINST INDIA, from 


the CZAR PETER the GREAT to GENERAL SKOBELEFF. By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. Demy 
8yvo0, with Map, showing the different wer cloth, 12s. 


cond Edition o 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS by CLIFFSIDE and RIVER- 


SIDE. By Bernarp H. Becker, Author of “ ot sturbed Ireland.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ‘An answer 
to the question frequent at this moment, * Where shall I go?’ ”’—Daily News. 


A DAUGHTER of the MALEPEIRES. A Story 


from the French of Madame Reyband. By A. SHore. 1 vol. “ A singularly striking conception.”—Scotsman. 


LISE FLEURON. A Novel by Georges Ohnet, 


Author of *‘ The Ironmaster.” Translated by Lady GODOLPHIN oo 2 vols., 21s. [Just out. 


The GORDON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Dedicated by 


permission to Miss Gordon. Edited by Miss M. F. Brruryetoy. Cloth, 2s 6d. [Just out. 











REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN 


WILLIAM GRESWELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


EMPIRE. By 


[Nearly ready. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Siyvert, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Fifth Edition, Annotated and Enlarged by 





the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
The PURPOSE of THEOSOPHY. By Mrs. 
A. P, Stinnett. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


—_———— 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which is 


added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By James Lone 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


RRR amen Ow OOO? 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of “The World We Live In.” 2 vols. [This day. 





By M. W. BREW. 


The CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE; 


or, Pictures of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols. ore - 
tis day. 





By Miss GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grant, Author of 
“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,’ ‘One May Day,’’ &c. 2 vols. 


“ Miss Grant’s new work is a pretty love idyl, redeemed from the commonplace 
by a certain grace of style...... The pages are full of bright and intelligent art 
gossip. Car Haring, the heroine, is a charming creation...... The writer of this 
pleasant novel is evidently a lover of Italy, the sinzular charm of which favoured 
jand she portrays with vivacity and elegance.”—Morning Post. 





By A, P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Siyverr, Author of 
**The Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddhiz:m,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


‘An exceedingly able and interesting novel...... One of real power. The 
apparently supernatural element concentrated in the mysterious personality by 
Baron von Mondstern obtains an almost unique effect from being put forward 
in all sincerity, and not by way of mere artifice to excite the reader’s wonder.” — 
Graphic. 





By C. H. EDEN. 


GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 
Grip. By C. H. Even. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“* Mr. Eden knows more abont Russia than any English writer whom we know. 
His new book is a terrible and exciting narrative...... Mr. Eden’s ghastly tale 
relies for its fascination on abrolute knowledge and darivg realism. Yeurs of 
reading spent on dull histories and treatises could not give half so vivid an im- 
pression of modern Russia as may be gained by the few breathless, exciting hours 
needed to run through the remarkable novel.” —Vanity Fair. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Just published, Svo, price 73 6d. 


HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart., 
Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
BITS OF BRAZIL, THE LEGEND OF 
LILITH, and other Poems. 
By JOHN CAMERON GRANT, 


Author of “Songs from the Sunny South,” “ Prairie Pictures,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 
A Legend of Love and War. Fourth Edition, 1s. 


© Picturesque and interesting.’—Saturday Review, 

** A fine record of gallant deeds.” —Standard. 

“A stirring story admirably told.”’"—Morning Post, 
RYDAL and CO., Paternoster Row. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD. 
NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of the 
“LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND” is now ready. 

With a Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 





Cn June 26th will be published, 
Price 123 61 in cloth ; or in Half Morocco, Marble Edzes, 18:. 


Vol. IIT. (BAKER-BEADON), royal Svo, 
OF THE 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume IY. will be published on October 1st. 


On June 26th will be ready Vol. IIL., 8v0, 12s 6d, of a new Translation, 


The 


in + vols., of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. 


INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joan Ormssy, Trauslator of 


By Micven DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA A 
the ‘‘ Poem of the Cid.’”’ 


*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be issued next Month. 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD” EDITION of the COMPLETE WORKS 
of W. M. THACKERAY. 


On June 26, large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS: the Second 


Funeral of Napoleon. With 11 Full-page Illustration:, and 54 Wood Engray- 
ings, by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s 61 SERIES. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. 


OviPHAnNt, Author of “Carita,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2: 6). 


NEW VOLUME of SMITU, ELDER, and CO.’"S POPULAR 23 LIBRARY. 


DORIS. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 


&c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
*,* This Volume can also be had in feap, 8vo, limp cloth, price 23 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


Elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on hand paper, cloth extra, gil top, 6s. 


SCEPSIS SCIENTIFICA; or, Confest 


Ignorance, the Way to Science; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmat’sing 
and Confident Opinion. By JosepH GuanviLL, M.A. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essiy, by Joun Owen. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6]. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND, and other 


Religious Communions. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Parish Church 
of Clapham. By Robert Howarp, 


Eighth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, chuth, 1s 61; paper covers, 1s. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josern Kay. 


Edited by his Widow. With Preface by the Right Hon. Jonn Bricut, M.P., 
and a Review of recent Chinges in the Land Laws of Engla:d, by the Right 
Hon. G. OsBorNE MorGay, Q.C., M.P. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 


HAMLET, PRINCE of DENMARK. The 


Text Revised. Lines pronounced Corrupt restored, and Mutilations before 
unsuspected emended, With Preface and Notes. By Matrui1as MULL. 
“Tam delighted to have your edition of ‘ Hamlet,’ which has a deep interest 
for me.’”’-—HeEnry Irvine, 
“Mr. Mull’s ‘ Hamlet’ is full of a now interest. 
very notable.” —Age. 


Some of his emendations are 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE, and other 


Poems. By KatHerINE TYNAN. 


**Very seldom is it our good fortun: to close a volume of poems with such an 
almost unalloyed sense of pleasure, and, we may add, gratitude to the author...... 
Miss Tynan ha; a sit gular gift of music which ma':es her puems delightful to the 
ear, joined to an appreciation of nature and a thoughtful depth of sympathy 
ppene must appeal as certainly to the heart...... A book to own and treasure.”— 

raphic. 


Just published, 1s, 


The FIGHTING of the FUTURE. 


Captain Ian Hamitton, A.D.C. 


By 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








Lonrpon : Printed by Jonn CampseEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Srecrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, uforesaid, Saturday, June 20th, 1885. 
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